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TO  THE  STUDENT 


Why  geography  is  important  to  you. 

There  are  two  ways  of  living.  A person 
can  live  in  ignorance,  never  quite  under- 
standing why  things  happen  to  him,  or 
he  can  find  out  what  is  really  going  on 
and  see  what  he  can  do  about  it.  If  he 
chooses  the  second  way  to  live,  he  prob- 
ably will  find  life  to  be  more  interesting. 
He  probably  will  also  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  decide  more  things  for  himself. 

A knowledge  of  geography  is  one  of 
the  things  that  can  help  you  live  this 
second  way.  It  will  help  you  to  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  world  events 
that  influence  your  life.  With  this  knowl- 
edge, you  will  be  able  to  make  wiser 
decisions  about  many  things.  For  exam- 
ple, at  times  of  national  and  state  elec- 
tions, you  will  be  able  to  listen  to  the 
speeches  of  different  candidates  more 
intelligently  and  decide  which  men  have 
the  best  understanding  of  world  prob- 
lems, needed  for  wise  leadership. 

The  problem-solving  method  is  the  best 
way  of  studying  geography.  Since  you 
have  a serious  reason  for  wanting  to 
understand  the  important  geographic 
concepts  that  influence  your  life,  you 
need  to  use  the  best  possible  study 
method.  You  could  just  read  a geogra- 
phy book  and  memorize  answers  for  a 
test,  but  if  you  did  so,  you  would  prob- 
ably forget  much  of  the  information  soon 
after  the  test  was  over.  Therefore,  we 
suggest  a better  way  of  gaining  an  under- 
standing of  geographic  concepts.  This  is 
the  problem-solving  method.  In  using  it, 
you  will  need  to  follow  these  steps: 

Step  one.  Do  some  general  background 
reading  about  a country  or  region  you 
want  to  explore. 


Step  two.  Choose  a really  important, 
interesting  problem  that  you  would  like 
to  solve  about  this  country  or  region. 
(Note  the  sample  problems  on  opposite 
page.)  Write  it  down  so  that  you  will 
have  clearly  in  mind  what  it  is  you  want 
to  find  out.  If  there  are  little  problems 
that  need  to  be  answered  in  order  to 
solve  your  big  problem,  list  them,  too. 

Step  three.  Carefully  think  about  what 
the  possible  answers  to  your  problem 
might  be  and  write  them  down.  We  call 
possible  answers  like  these  “educated 
guesses,”  or  hypotheses.  You  will  try  to 
solve  your  problem  by  proving  that 
these  hypotheses  are  true  or  false. 

Step  four.  List  all  the  different  places 
where  you  might  find  information  to 
prove  or  disprove  your  hypotheses.  Now 
begin  your  research.  Keep  notes  of  the 
information  that  is  related  to  your  hy- 
potheses. If  the  information  in  different 
books  conflicts,  check  further  and  try  to 
decide  which  book  is  correct. 

Step  five.  Carefully  study  your  notes. 
Have  you  proved  or  disproved  your  hy- 
potheses? What  new  facts  have  you 
learned?  Do  you  need  to  do  further  re- 
search? Remember  that  when  you  started 
out  on  this  project  you  were  on  a search 
for  truth.  Do  you  think  you  found  it?  If 
so,  write  a clear,  interesting  report  about 
your  research  project.  You  may  decide 
to  illustrate  it  with  maps,  pictures,  or 
drawings,  which  will  help  other  people 
share  the  things  that  you  have  come  to 
understand. 

The  problem-solving  method  can  help 

you  in  two  ways.  The  problem-solving 
method  can  help  you  gain  a better  under- 
standing of  the  important  geographic 
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concepts  that  influence  your  life.  It  can 
also  help  you  in  another  way.  By  using 
it,  you  will  learn  a way  of  dealing  with 
problems  that  will  help  you  throughout 
life.  Most  successful  scientists,  business- 
men, and  government  leaders  use  a care- 
ful, systematic  method  of  solving  their 
problems.  This  helps  to  explain  why 
they  are  successful. 

Where  you  can  find  information  for  solv- 
ing your  problems  about  France.  When 
you  use  the  problem-solving  method, 
you  need  all  the  information  you  can 
And  to  reach  a correct  solution.  Follow- 
ing is  a list  of  some  of  the  places  where 
you  can  And  information  about  France. 
Perhaps  you  can  think  of  others. 

. . . This  Student  Resource  Textbook  was 
written  for  students  who  are  using  the 
problem-solving  method.  It  contains  four 
sources  of  information:  pictures,  maps, 
chapter  text,  and  glossary.  To  locate  the 
specific  information  you  want,  you  may 
use  the  Table  of  Contents,  the  List  of 
Maps,  and  the  Index. 

. . . Many  traditional  geography  books 
have  chapters  about  France.  These  will 
give  you  a preview  of  the  country,  which 
will  help  prepare  you  to  do  deeper 
research  on  special  problems. 

. . . Newspapers  and  magazines  frequently 
contain  articles  about  France.  It  would 
be  helpful  if  you  began  to  keep  a scrap- 
book or  clipping  file  of  these  articles. 

. . . Your  school  and  community  libraries 
contain  many  good  sources  of  informa- 
tion such  as  encyclopedias,  almanacs, 
atlases,  and  yearbooks.  The  Readers’ 
Guide  and  the  library  card  catalog  will 


help  you  find  magazine  articles  and 
books  about  the  subject  you  are  investi- 
gating. Ask  your  librarian  to  show  you 
or  your  class  how  to  use  these  reference 
guides.  Guard  against  using  out-of-date 
information. 

. . . Other  sources  of  information  are  mu- 
seums, people  in  your  community  who 
have  been  to  France,  and  the  Director  of 
Information  at  the  French  Embassy. 

Sample  problems  to  solve: 

1 . In  what  ways  does  the  climate  of  France 

affect  the  people?  To  solve  this  problem 
you  will  need  to  find  out  what  the  climate 
is  like  in  the  various  parts  of  France.  Then 
you  will  need  to  make  hypotheses  about 
the  ways  in  which  the  climate  affects  the 
people.  The  following  questions  suggest 
two  hypotheses: 

a.  How  does  the  climate  help  determine 
the  ways  farmers  in  France  use  the 
land? 

b.  How  does  climate  help  determine  the 
types  of  sports  enjoyed  by  the  people 
of  France? 

2.  France  is  an  important  industrial  nation. 

Why  is  this  true? 

a.  What  facts  about  the  natural  resources 
of  France  are  helpful  in  solving  this 
problem? 

b.  What  facts  about  transportation  in 
France  help  solve  this  problem? 

c.  What  facts  about  French  workers  and 
the  kinds  of  products  they  make  help 
to  explain  why  their  country  has  be- 
come an  important  industrial  nation? 
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CHAPTER  ONE 

THE  LAND 

France  is  often  called  the  “Gateway  to  Europe”  because  it  is 
bordered  on  three  sides  by  other  European  countries  and  on  three 
sides  by  seas.  As  you  can  see  by  the  map  on  pages  10  and  11, 
France  lies  between  Spain  and  the  main  part  of  Europe. 
Although  it  is  the  largest  country  in  western  Europe,  it  is  not  as 
big  as  our  state  of  Texas.  If  we  fly  across  the  different  parts  of 
France,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  countries 
in  the  world. 


Please  see  glossary,  page  152. 
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The  Pyrenees  Mountains.  Let’s  begin  our  trip  by  flying  over  the 
highland  regions.  The  map  on  page  17  shows  that  the  Pyrenees 
Mountains*  separate  France  from  Spain.  These  high  mountains 
extend  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.*  As  we 
fly  along  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  we  see  below  us  farm 
villages,  vegetable  gardens,  and  wheat  flelds.  To  the  south,  the 
high  peaks  of  the  Pyrenees  rise  to  more  than  ten  thousand  feet  in 
many  places.  On  the  upper  slopes  are  meadows  where  we  see 
cattle  and  sheep  grazing.  As  we  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  we 
look  down  on  many  green  vineyards  in  broad  valleys. 

The  Central  Massif.  Now  let’s  fly  north  toward  the  great  high- 
land region  in  the  middle  of  southern  France.  This  large  area  is 
called  the  Central  Massif.*  How  wild  looking  it  is  with  its  jagged 

The  Pyrenees  Mountains.  This  wall  of  high  mountains  separates  France  from  Spain. 


In  the  Central  Massif.*  This  rugged  highland  region  is  in  the  middle  of  southern  France, 

rocks  of  black  and  purple  and  gray!  Lakes  gleam  darkly  as  we  fly 
over  this  region.  Rivers  flash  from  deep  cracks  in  the  stone.  Here 
and  there  we  see  pine  forests  and  fields  of  growing  crops.  Sheep 
and  cattle  graze  on  the  mountainsides. 

The  Alps.  East  of  the  Central  Massif  lie  the  snow-capped  peaks 
of  the  towering  Alps.*  (See  map  on  page  17.)  Looking  down,  we 
see  Mont  Blanc,*  western  Europe’s  highest  mountain.  It  is  almost 
sixteen  thousand  feet  high.  Nothing  grows  on  these  rocky  Alpine 
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Geographical  regions  of  France.  Some  regions  ore 
high  and  mountainous.  Others  are  low  and  flat. 


peaks  or  on  the  slopes  just  below  them.  Farther  down  the  slopes 
we  see  mountain  meadows  where  sheep,  cattle,  and  goats  are 
grazing.  On  the  slopes  below  the  meadows  are  forests. 

The  Jura  Mountains.  North  of  the  Alps,  forming  part  of  the 
border  between  France  and  Switzerland,  are  the  Jura  Mountains.* 
(See  map  on  the  opposite  page.)  We  see  that  these  mountains  are 
neither  as  high  nor  as  rugged  as  the  Alps.  The  rounded  tops  of  the 
Jura  Mountains  are  covered  with  pine  forests.  On  the  lower  slopes 
and  in  the  valleys  we  see  many  small  dairy  farms. 

The  highlands  of  Northeast  France.  We  continue  our  plane  trip  ^ 
northward  from  the  Jura  Mountains  to  the  highland  region  of 
Northeast  France.  As  we  fly  over  this  region,  we  see  the  rounded 


The  Alps*  cover  a large  area  of  southeastern  France.  Resort  towns  in  the  Alps  attract  many  people. 
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The  English  Channel  coast.  France  has  more  than  eighteen  hundred  miles  of  coast  line. 


tops  of  the  Vosges  Mountains.*  To  the  east  the  land  slopes 
toward  the  plains  of  Alsace,*  along  the  Rhine  River.*  North 
of  the  Vosges  Mountains  are  sandstone  hills,  covered  by  an 
immense  forest  of  spruce.  Valleys  extend  northwest  to  the 
Ardennes  Plateau.* 

The  Paris  Basin.  To  the  west  is  the  great 'Paris  Basin.*  This  large 
area  of  low,  fertile  farmland  stretches  north  from  the  Central 
Massif  to  the  English  Channel.  Through  this  basin  flow  the  Loire,* 
the  Seine,*  and  several  smaller  rivers.  Broad  farmlands  stretch  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  to  the  distant  hills  of  the  Central  Massif.  In  the 
Paris  Basin  lies  the  great  city  of  Paris.* 

The  coastal  regions  of  France.  When  we  reach  Normandy,*  we 
can  see  the  coasts  of  France  to  the  north  and  the  west.  If  you  look 
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at  the  map  on  page  12,  you  will  notice  that  the  western  French 
coast  is  bordered  by  the  English  Channel  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
France  has  more  than  eighteen  hundred  miles  of  coast  line.  This 
is  as  long  as  the  coast  of  the  United  States  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
In  Normandy  we  see  small  fields  of  grain  and  vegetables,  apple 
orchards,  and  large  pastures  where  fat  cattle  are  grazing.  South- 
west of  Normandy  is  the  rocky  peninsula  of  Brittany.*  Near  the 
coast  are  level,  fertile  farmlands  and  meadows.  Inland  the  surface 
is  more  hilly.  As  we  fly  farther  south,  we  find  ourselves  over  the 
Basin  of  Aquitaine.*  This  is  a low,  flat  region  through  which  flow 
the  Garonne  River*  and  its  tributaries.*  It  stretches  from  the  Cen- 
tral Massif  west  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  (See  map  on  page  17.) 
Along  the  Atlantic  coast,  stretching  south  from  the  Garonne  River 


to  the  Pyrenees,  is  a wide  belt  of  high  sand  dunes  and  pine- 
covered  sandy  hills.  Farther  inland  we  see  green  vineyards  and 
fields  of  golden  wheat. 

Flying  eastward  across  southern  France,  we  come  to  the  sunny 
Mediterranean  Lowlands.*  Here  the  brown,  parched  land  is 
dotted  with  silvery  olive  trees  and  green  vineyards.  From  our 
plane,  we  can  see  the  distant  peaks  of  the  island  of  Corsica* 
across  the  sparkling  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This 
large  Mediterranean  island  is  part  of  France. 

The  Rhone-Saone  Valley.  Next,  our  plane  flies  northward  along 
the  Rhone-Saone  Valley,*  between  the  towering  Alps  and  the 
rugged  highlands  of  the  Central  Massif.  The  Rhone-Saone  Valley 
is  a long,  narrow  region  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  Low- 
lands into  northern  France.  (See  map  on  page  17.)  This  region 


The  Rhone-Saone  Valley*  extends  from  the  Mediterranean  Lowlands  into  northern  France. 

is  drained  by  the  Rhone*  and  Saone*  rivers.  Along  the  sides  of 
the  valley,  we  see  mile  after  mile  of  vineyards.  Scattered  through- 
out the  valley  are  orchards  of  fruit  trees  and  fields  of  cereal  and 
vegetable  crops. 

Surely,  after  our  trip,  we  shall  agree  with  almost  everyone  who 
has  toured  France  that  it  is  a beautiful  country,  even  where  the 
land  is  poor.  No  wonder  so  many  people  from  other  lands  have 
loved  France  so  much. 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Explain  why  France  is  often  called  the  3.  Describe  the  Central  Massif  region  of 

“Gateway  to  Europe.’’  France,  using  the  picture  on  page  15. 

2.  Locate  the  highland  regions  of  France  on  4.  Using  the  maps  on  pages  12  and  17,  lo- 

the  maps  on  pages  12  and  17.  cate  the  lowland  regions  of  France. 
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North  Atlantic  Drift.*  Warm  water  of  the  North  Atlantic  Drift  sweeps  along  the  western  French  coast. 


CHAPTER  TWO 

THE  CLIMATE 

If  you  lived  in  France  for  a year  you  would  find  that  the  sum- 
mer weather  was  not  very  hot  and  the  winter  weather  was  not 
very  cold  in  most  places.  Winds  from  the  ocean  give  much  of  the 
country  a mild  climate.  These  winds  come  from  the  west  and  blow 
across  a warm  ocean  current  called  the  North  Atlantic  Drift.* 
(See  map  above.)  In  winter,  the  waters  of  this  current  are  warmer 
than  the  land,  so  the  winds  are  warmed  and  help  to  keep  the 
winters  in  much  of  France  from  becoming  extremely  cold.  In 
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summer,  however,  the  ocean  is  cooler  than  the  land,  so  the  sea 
breezes  blowing  towards  France  are  fresh  and  cool. 

The  climate  of  the  western  coast.  The  westerly  winds  that  blow 
across  the  ocean  towards  France  reach  the  western  coast  of  the 
country  first.  Because  they  are  filled  with  moisture  after  their 
long  journey  across  the  water,  the  winds  bring  damp,  mild 
weather  to  this  coastal  region  most  of  the  year.  There  are  many 
dark  days  with  drizzling  rain  and  heavy  mists.  Even  on  bright, 
sunny  days  the  skies  of  western  France  often  are  filled  with  fieecy 
white  clouds.  Along  some  parts  of  the  western  coast  of  France 
the  climate  is  so  mild  that  fig  trees  and  low  palms  grow  much  as 


Westerly  winds  blowing  from  the  sea  often  fill  the  skies  of  western  France  with  white  clouds. 


they  would  in  a tropical  country.  Some  French  kings  so  loved  the 
gentle  weather  of  the  Loire  Valley  * in  western  France  that  they 
built  their  castles  there. 

Climate  of  the  Paris  Basin.  Inland,  the  temperatures  are  less  mod- 
erate. However,  the  growing  season  is  long,  and  there  is  enough 
moisture  for  crops.  In  most  parts  of  the  Paris  Basin*  the  average 
yearly  rainfall  is  about  twenty-five  inches.  (Compare  maps  on 
pages  17  and  25.)  Much  of  the  rain  falls  in  summer,  when  it  is 
most  needed  for  growing  crops.  Winters  here  are  short  and  are 
not  very  cold.  There  are  only  a few  snow  fiurries. 

A castle  in  the  Loire  Valley.*  Many  French  kings  loved  the  gentle  climate  of  western  France. 


Rainfall.  The  amount  of  rainfall  varies  greatly  in  the  different  parts  of  France. 


The  climate  of  northeastern  France.  If  you  were  to  visit  northeast- 
ern France,  you  would  find  that  the  climate  there  is  not  as  mild 
as  that  of  the  Paris  Basin.  The  warm,  moist  westerly  winds  do  not 
infiuence  the  climate  of  northeastern  France  as  strongly  as  they 
do  the  climate  of  the  Paris  Basin  and  the  western  coastal  regions. 
In  winter  the  cold  air  moves  down  from  northern  Europe.  There 
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In  the  winter  many  people  ski  in  the  high  Alps*  and  Pyrenees.* 


are  more  than  eighty  days  of  frost  and  twenty  days  of  snowfall  in 
northeastern  France.  Summer  and  fall  are  the  seasons  of  heaviest 
rainfall. 

Climate  of  the  highlands.  In  the  highland  regions  of  France  the 
climate  is  generally  cooler  than  in  the  lowland  regions.  As  air  rises 
it  becomes  cooler,  so  people  in  the  highland  regions  enjoy  mild 
summers.  But  winter  in  the  Central  Massif,*  for  example,  is  cold 
and  windy.  It  is  even  colder  in  the  high  Pyrenees*  and  Alps* 
mountains.  Deep  snow  covers  the  mountains  and  upper  valleys. 
Many  people  come  to  these  mountains  in  winter  to  ski.  Ice  and 
snow  cover  the  higher  peaks  the  year  round. 
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The  sunny  Mediterranean  coast.  The  part  of  southeastern  France 
that  lies  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea*  has  mild  winters,  because 
this  sea  is  warm  the  year  round.  Also,  the  Alps  help  to  keep  the 
weather  mild  by  shutting  out  the  cold  winds  from  the  north.  The 
sunny  climate  of  this  region  is  world  famous.  Rain  falls  mostly  in 
winter,  but  even  then  there  are  many  sunny  days.  People  come 
from  all  over  the  world  to  enjoy  the  beaches  and  the  golden 
sunshine. 

Summers  in  this  region  bordering  the  Mediterranean  are  hot 
and  dry.  The  land  dries  up  and  becomes  brown  and  parched. 
There  are  few  natural  meadows.  You  see  very  little  green  grass 


The  sunny  Mediterranean*  climate  of  southeastern  France  attracts  people  from  all  over  the  world. 


and  only  a few  green  trees  and  bushes.  The  lack  of  rain,  combined 
with  the  heat,  makes  it  necessary  for  farmers  in  some  sections  to 
irrigate  their  fields.  Otherwise  their  crops  would  not  grow.  But 
olives,  grapes,  and  other  fruits  that  require  little  moisture  will 
ripen  in  the  bright  sunshine  without  irrigation. 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

1.  How  does  the  North  Atlantic  Drift  affect  3.  Explain  why  French  kings  built  castles  in 
France’s  climate?  (See  map  on  page  22.)  the  Loire  Valley  in  western  France. 

2.  Locate  on  the  map  on  page  25  the  parts  4.  Why  are  winters  so  mild  along  the  Medi- 

of  France  that  receive  heavy  rainfall.  terranean  coast  of  France? 


Spring  in  the  Pyrenees.  Spring  days  are  cool  on  the  mountain  slopes  and  in  the  high  valleys. 


Bretons*  in  peasant  costumes.  The  people  of  Brittany*  are  mainly  of  Celtic*  origin 


CHAPTER  THREE 

THE  PEOPLE 

France  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  easily  invaded  of  all 
the  great  nations  of  western  Europe.  For  hundreds  of  years  one 
group  of  invaders  after  another  came  into  France.  Each  time, 
some  of  the  people  of  the  invading  tribes  stayed  and  raised 
families  in  the  new  land.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  French 
are  a mixture  of  peoples. 
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As  you  travel  through  France,  you  may  notice  that  the  people 
in  one  part  of  the  country  resemble  one  group  of  invaders  more 
than  another.  In  Normandy,*  for  instance,  you  will  find  many 
tall,  blue-eyed,  light-haired  descendants  of  the  Vikings.*  In 
Brittany*  the  people  are  mainly  of  Celtic*  origin.  Many  of  the 

Basque dancers.  The  Basques  live  in  southwestern  France.  They  usually  have  dark  hair  and  eyes. 
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Fishermen.  About  forty-five  thousand  French  workers  earn  their  living  by  fishing. 

I 

people  who  live  in  northeastern  France  are  tall  and  fair.  In  the 
southwest  corner  of  France  live  the  French  Basques.*  These 
people  have  a language  of  their  own.  Their  origin  is  unknown. 
Most  Basques  are  of  medium  height  and  usually  have  dark  hair 
and  eyes.  Many  people  in  southeastern  France  and  in  Corsica* 
also  have  dark  hair  and  eyes.  Their  ancestors  were  the  Ligurians.* 
In  most  French  cities  and  villages  the  people  dress  much  as 
we  do.  But  in  some  parts  of  France  they  often  wear  their  tradi- 
tional costumes.  In  Normandy  and  Brittany  you  see  women 
wearing  headdresses  of  stiffly  starched  lace.  In  northeastern 
France  the  women’s  headdresses  look  like  big  black  bows.  In 
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Peasant  costumes.  In  northeastern  France  the  women’s  headdresses  look  like  huge  black  bows. 

many  parts  of  France  the  country  women  wear  full  skirts  and 
tight  waists  with  big,  puffed  sleeves.  The  materials  and  the  colors 
differ  from  place  to  place.  The  aprons,  shawls,  and  kerchiefs 
differ,  too. 

In  spite  of  these  differences,  the  more  than  forty-six  million 
people  of  France  are  united  by  the  great  love  they  have  for  their 
country,  and  by  their  language.  All  of  them  speak  the  French 
language. 
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Compared  to  some  other  countries  of  Europe,  France  is  not 
heavily  populated.  (See  map  below.)  She  has  few  large  cities  or 
large  industrial  regions. 

About  one  fifth  of  the  French  workers  are  farmers.  Their  lives 
are  simple  and  their  farms  are  usually  small.  The  farmhouses  are 
often  hundreds  of  years  old,  and  most  farm  people  do  not  have 
many  modern  conveniences.  Most  of  the  French  people  have  a 
reputation  for  thriftiness. 

The  French  are  extremely  independent.  They  like  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  and  think  for  themselves.  This  independence 
leads  to  new  ideas.  They  are  an  inventive  people.  Many  French 
inventions,  such  as  the  turbine,*  are  used  all  over  the  world. 


More  than  forty-six  million  people  live  in  France.  All  of  them  speak  the  French  language. 
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Their  love  for  individual  freedom  leads  the  French  to  dislike 
large  enterprises.  Even  in  the  larger  cities,  for  example,  you  see 
few  large  stores  or  large  apartment  houses.  Instead,  there  are 
thousands  of  small  shops,  medium-sized  apartments,  and  one- 
family  houses.  France  is  still  a country  of  many  handicraft  work- 
shops, small  stores,  and  small  farms. 

The  people  of  France  like  to  make  things  that  give  pleasure. 

As  you  travel  through  France,  you  will  find  sights  so  pleasing 
that  you  never  tire  of  looking  at  them.  In  the  squares  and  parks 
are  fine  statues  and  beds  of  many-colored  flowers.  Fountains  in 
many  squares  are  brilliantly  lighted  at  night.  Shop  windows  are 

A farm  woman  in  Normandy.*  Many  of  the  people  in  Normandy  are  descendants  of  the  Vikings.* 


Industrial  workers  resting.  In  recent  years  many  Frenchmen  have  left  farms  to  work  in  factories 


filled  with  pretty  dresses,  jewelry,  pictures,  and  many  other 
things,  all  arranged  in  designs.  In  the  museums  you  see  world- 
famous  paintings  and  sculptures  that  were  created  by  French 
artists. 

The  French  people  even  try  to  make  ordinary  things  pretty. 
You  may  see  a cook  putting  decorations  not  only  on  birthday 
cakes,  but  also  on  dishes  of  vegetables  and  on  roasts.  Perhaps  you 
will  see  a grocer  patiently  building  a pyramid  of  shining  fruit 
or  vegetables. 

The  family  is  very  important  in  France.  Most  people  stay  close 
to  their  families  all  their  lives.  You  see  family  groups  every- 
where. They  go  to  movies,  theaters,  fairs,  and  carnivals.  On 
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Sundays  and  feast  days  you  see  them  going  to  church.  The  people 
of  France  are  free  to  attend  the  church  of  their  choice,  but  most 
of  them  are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.* 

The  French  people  love  their  country.  They  think  theirs  is  the 
most  wonderful  land  in  the  world.  Perhaps  that  is  why  so  few  of 
them  leave  France  to  move  to  other  countries. 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

1,  Explain  why  the  population  of  France  is  3.  Describe  some  of  the  differences  between 

a mixture  of  many  kinds  of  people.  French  people  in  various  parts  of  France. 

2.  Look  at  the  map  on  page  33.  Where  are  4.  Name  some  ways  in  which  people  all  over 

France’s  most  densely  populated  areas?  France  are  alike. 


A city  family.  In  the  cities  many  French  families  live  in  small 


apartments. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 

FARMING  AND  GRAZING 

About  one  out  of  every  five  French  workers  is  a farmer.  The 
French  farmer  loves  his  village,  and  he  loves  his  farm,  which 
probably  has  belonged  to  his  family  for  many  generations.  He 
and  his  wife  and  children  work  hard.  Usually  his  farm  is  very 
small  because  other  members  of  his  family  have  inherited  parts 
of  the  original  family  farm.  Also,  his  methods  of  farming  are 
often  old-fashioned,  so  he  and  his  family  get  little  in  return  for 
their  hard  work. 
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The  richest  farming  area  of  France  is  in  the  north,  in  the  Paris 
Basin.*  (See  map  on  page  17.)  If  we  visit  this  region,  we  shall 
see  modern  French  farming  at  its  best.  The  farmers  here  are 
prosperous.  They  have  large  farms  and  live  in  big,  stone  or  brick 
farmhouses.  Small  groups  of  these  farmers  have  cooperated  in 
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buying  combines*  and  other  modern  farm  machinery  that  is  used 
by  each  member  of  the  group. 

The  farmers  of  the  Paris  Basin  rotate  their  crops.  For  example, 
after  raising  several  crops  of  wheat,  they  raise  another  crop  such 
as  clover  or  alfalfa.*  These  crops  put  back  into  the  soil  the  plant 
food  that  the  wheat  has  taken  out.  The  clover  or  alfalfa  is  fed  to 
the  livestock.  Because  there  is  little  grazing  land  in  this  region, 
the  farmers  raise  their  cattle  in  barns.  Some  farmers  raise  sheep, 
which  graze  on  the  stubble  in  the  fields  after  the  wheat  is  cut. 
Besides  wheat,  which  is^  one  of  France’s  most  important  crops. 


Sheep  graxing  in'an  apple  orchard.  Sheep  are  raised  in  most  parts  of  France. 


farmers  in  the  Paris  Basin  also  raise  oats  and  sugar  beets.  (See 
maps  on  page  38.) 

Farmers  in  Normandy,*  west  of  the  Paris  Basin,  specialize  in 
cattle  raising  and  dairy  farming.  In  this  region  there  are  many 
meadows  and  green  pastures.  We  notice  that  each  farmer  encloses 
his  fields  with  rows  of  low  shrubs  or  trees.  These  are  called 
hedgerows.*  The  fat,  slow-moving  cattle  give  rich  milk,  which  is 
made  into  butter  and  cheese.  The  famous  cheese  called  Camem- 
bert*  was  first  made  in  this  region.  Apple  orchards  are' scattered 
throughout  Normandy  and  Brittany.* 

Harvesting  wheat  in  the  Paris  Basin.*  Here  the  farmers  band  together  to  buy  modern  equipment. 
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A farm  in  Normandy.*  Farmers  in  Normandy  specialize  in  cattle  raising  and  dairy  farming. 


In  Brittany  a variety  of  crops  is  raised.  Vegetables,  wheat,  oats, 
buckwheat,  and  fodder*  crops  are  grown.  Meadows  and  pastures 
cover  large  areas  here,  too,  and  we  see  many  cattle.  The  farms  in 
Brittany  are  very  small.  Most  of  the  farmers  cannot  earn  enough 
money  to  buy  modern  farm  equipment. 
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Next,  we  travel  southward  to  the  Basin  of  Aquitaine.*  (See  map 
on  page  17.)  We  see  that  many  kinds  of  crops  are  grown  here,  too. 
The  farmers  raise  tobacco,  grains,  fruit  trees,  and  grapes  on  small 
plots  of  land.  They  raise  some  corn,  which  is  used  to  feed  farm 
animals.  Poultry  raising  and  pig  raising  are  important,  too.  Since 
crops  are  small  throughout  this  region,  many  of  these  farmers  are 
very  poor. 

As  we  travel  through  the  Central  Massif,*  we  find  that  much 
of  the  land  is  too  steep  or  too  infertile  to  produce  good  crops. 

But  the  valleys  are  fertile,  and  here  we  see  many  orchards  and 
grainfields.  Frequent  rains  and  mists  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
encourage  the  growth  of  grass  on  the  upper  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  here  we  find  many  fine  cattle.  In  spite  of  poor  soil,  the 
slopes  and  hills  are  among  the  best  stock-raising  areas  in  France.  « 

Cows  and  sheep  are  raised  in  most  of  France.  Sheep  raising  is  more  important  in  the  highlands. 


Harvesting  grapes.  Most  of  the  grapes  grown  in  France  are  used  to  make  wine. 

Traveling  through  the  Rhone-Saone  Valley*  (see  map  on  page 
17),  we  see  fruit  orchards  and  small  fields  of  grain  and  vegetable 
crops.  In  the  sheltered  valleys  are  mulberry  trees.  On  the  sunny, 
terraced  mountain  slopes  are  well-cared-for  vineyards.  Below  the 
vineyards  are  picturesque  towns  and  villages.  The  village  houses 
are  white,  with  red  tile  roofs.  In  these  villages  live  the  grape 
growers  and  wine  makers.  Wine  from  this  region  is  famous  all 
over  the  world. 

In  the  sunny,  dry  Mediterranean  Lowlands,*  wheat  and  fruit 
— especially  grapes  — are  grown.  Because  of  the  warm  climate, 
crops  here  ripen  earlier  than  those  in  other  parts  of  France. 
Therefore,  farmers  in  this  region  send  fruit  and  vegetables  to 
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northern  markets  early  in  the  spring.  Oil  from  many  of  the 
fragrant  flowers  of  the  Mediterranean  Lowlands  is  used  to  make 
perfumes.  Near  Grasse,*  pickers  gather  these  flowers  for  the 
perfume  factories.  In  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  this  region, 
we  see  many  groves  of  silvery  olive  trees. 

In  the  Alps*  and  Pyrenees,*  farmers  raise  many  sheep  and 
dairy  cattle.  In  summer  the  cattle  are  taken  to  rich  pastures  high 
in  the  mountains.  The  milk  is  made  into  butter  and  cheese.  Sheep 
are  raised  for  meat  and  wool. 

Picking  flowers  near  Grasse.*  Oil  from  these  flowers  is  used  in  making  perfume. 


Cattle  grazing  in  the  Pyrenees.*  Cattle  are  taken  to  high  mountain  pastures  for  the  summer. 

Each  year  more  French  farmers  are  using  modern  methods. 


^ Soil  that  once  was  too  poor  for  farming  is  being  enriched  with 
fertilizer*  made  in  France.  French  scientists  and  inventors  are 
finding  new  ways  to  help  the  French  farmer.  The  farmers  are 
trying  new  methods  that  will  improve  their  land. 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Where  is  the  richest  farming  area  of  3.  List  the  animals  and  the  important  crops 

France?  Find  it  on  the  map  on  page  17.  that  are  raised  in  France. 

2.  Why  is  the  Central  Massif  region  well-  4.  How  do  many  farmers  maintain  the  fertil- 

suited  to  the  raising  of  livestock?  ity  of  their  farmland? 
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A modern  steel  plant.  Iron  ore  is  France’s  most  important  mineral  resource. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

France  has  large  quantities  of  only  four  minerals.  These  are 
iron,  coal,  bauxite,*  and  potash.* 

Iron  ore.  Iron  is  France’s  most  important  mineral  resource.  Her 
iron  deposits  are  the  largest  in  Europe.  About  nine  tenths  of 
France’s  iron  ore  comes  from  Lorraine,*  in  the  northeastern  part 
i of  the  country.  (See  map  on  opposite  page.)  There  are  other  iron 
deposits  in  Normandy*  and  in  the  Pyrenees,*  but  these  deposits 
are  scattered  and  small. 

Cool.  France  also  has  large  coal  reserves.  However,  much  of 
I France’s  coal  is  located  in  thin,  scattered  deposits  that  are 
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-France’s  natural  resources.  France  has  large 
I quantities  of  only  four  minerals  — iron, 

' coal,  bauxite,*  and  potash.* 


difficult  and  expensive  to  mine.  Only  a small  amount  of  this  coal 
is  suitable  for  making  the  coke*  required  by  France’s  metal  in- 
dustries. Coal  is  imported  from  West  Germany,  Poland,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States.  Coal  from  West  German  coal 
mines,  which  are  close  to  the  iron  deposits  in  Lorraine,  is  especially 
important  to  France. 

Bauxite.  In  southeastern  France,  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,* 
is  one  of  the  largest  deposits  of  bauxite  in  Europe.  Bauxite  is  an 
ore  from  which  almost  all  aluminum  is  made.  Since  World  War  II 
the  French  have  greatly  increased  their  mining  of  bauxite.  France 
is  now  the  world’s  fifth  largest  producer  of  bauxite  and  fourth 
largest  producer  of  aluminum. 


Mining  potash.  Much  of  the  potash  is  used  in  making  fertilizer,*  glass,  soap,  and  chemicals. 


A hydroelectric*  dam.  Swift-flowing  rivers  provide  electrical  power  for  French  homes  and  industry, 


Potash.  In  northeastern  France  there  are  great  deposits  of 
potash.  This  mineral  is  used  in  making  soil  fertilizers,  chemicals, 
glass,  and  soap.  The  map  on  page  46  shows  that  France  has  other 
minerals  also  — salt,  lead,  zinc,  petroleum,  uranium,  and  copper. 
However,  deposits  of  these  minerals  are  small. 

Water  power.  Many  French  rivers  rise  in  the  Central  Massif,* 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Alps.*  These  rivers  flow  swiftly  from  their 
mountain  sources.  Engineers  have  harnessed  them  to  make  electric 
power  for  the  homes  and  industries  of  France.  Let  us  go  into  the 
high  Alps  to  see  the  beginnings  of  hydroelectric  power.*  Little 
streams  from  the  melting  snowflelds  join  one  another  to  form  the 
cascades*  of  water  that  tumble  down  the  steep  mountainsides.  We 
stand  on  a stone  bridge  in  a mountain  town.  Below  us  rushes  a 
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river,  swollen  with  the  waters  of  the  spring  thaw.  We  grip  the 
stone  rail  hard,  for  we  know  that  anything  that  falls  into  that 
churning  white  water  will  be  dashed  to  bits.  Our  heads  roar  with 
the  thunder  of  the  water.  This  water  turns  giant  turbines*  and 
dynamos*  that  produce  electricity.  Every  year  France  uses  more 
hydroelectric  power. 

Forests.  Almost  one  fifth  of  France  is  covered  with  forests.  (See 
map  on  page  46.)  The  French  use  the  timber  from  these  wood- 
lands to  make  furniture,  paper,  charcoal,  and  other  products.  On 
the  sand  dunes  of  the  Landes*  in  Aquitaine*  is  the  largest  forest 
in  France.  Pine  trees  were  planted  to  prevent  the  sand  from  blow- 
ing inland.  The  French  make  turpentine  from  resin,  which  they 
obtain  by  tapping  the  trees. 

Pine  trees  tapped  for  resin.  The  resin  from  pine  trees  is  made  into  turpentine. 


Aediterranean*  fishing  port.  Sardines,  anchovies,  and  other  fish  are  caught  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Fisheries.  Fish  is  another  valuable  resource  of  France.  The 
rivers  and  ponds  contain  a great  variety  of  fresh-water  fish.  Most 
of  the  commercial  fishermen,  however,  fish  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  North  Sea.*  There  are  about  forty-five  thousand  com- 
mercial fishermen  in  France.  They  catch  great  quantities  of 
herring,  sardines,  mackerel,  tuna,  and  cod.  Much  of  the  catch 
i is  canned  in  ports  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 


\ 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

1 

1.  What  is  France's  most  important  mineral 
resource?  Where  is  most  of  it  found? 

3. 

Explain  why  most  French  hydroelectric 
plants  are  located  in  the  highlands. 

2.  On  the  map  on  page  46  locate  the  main 
deposits  of  coal,  bauxite,  and  potash. 

4. 

Describe  two  other  valuable  resources  of 
France.  (See  pictures  in  the  chapter.) 
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A textile  machine.  About  700,000  workers  ore  employed  in  the  textile  and  garment  industries, 


CHAPTER  SIX 

INDUSTRY 

More  than  one  third  of  the  working  people  of  France  earn  their 
living  in  industry.  Some  work  in  big,  modern  factories.  Many 
are  employed  in  small  workshops. 

Textiles  and  clothing.  About  one  out  of  every  ten  French  in- 
dustrial workers  is  employed  in  the  textile  and  garment  indus- 
tries. Many  of  the  big  textile  centers  are  in  the  north,  but  there 
are  important  textile  centers  in  other  parts  of  France,  too.  (See 
map  on  page  53.)  Let’s  visit  the  textile  mills  near  Lyon.*  For 
centuries,  the  region  around  Lyon  has  been  famous  for  the  rich, 
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French  industries  produce  a variety  of  goods.  Some 
industrial  workers  in  France  work  in  large,  modern 
factories.  Many  have  jobs  in  small  workshops. 
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beautiful  silks  produced  there.  You  will  enjoy  watching  the 
spinners,  the  weavers,  and  the  embroiderers.  Theirs  is  an  old 
craft,  but  they  use  new  machinery  and  materials.  At  one  time, 
only  natural  silk  was  used.  Today  much  artificial  fiber,  such  as 
rayon,  is  used.  The  French  were  among  the  first  to  make  rayon. 

In  the  dressmakers’  shops  of  Paris  we  watch  workers  make  the 
textiles  into  beautiful  garments.  People  come  from  all  over  the 
world  to  see  and  buy  these  garments.  They  are  copied  by  manu- 
facturers everywhere. 

Iron  and  steel.  In  northern  France  there  are  big  iron  and  steel 
mills.  Both  iron  and  coal  are  mined  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. (See  map  on  page  46.)  However,  little  of  the  coal  can  be 
used  for  making  coke,*  which  is  used  in  smelting*  iron  ore.  Most 

A steel  mill.  Most  of  France’s  steel  is  produced  by  mills  in  the  northeast,  near  rich  iron  fields. 
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An  automobile  factory  in  France.  France  is  one  of  the  world’s  largest  producers  of  motorcars. 

of  the  coking  coal  needed  is  imported  from  West  Germany.  In  the 
northeast  are  the  Lorraine*  iron  fields.  They  produce  about  nine 
tenths  of  France’s  iron. 

When  we  visit  the  region  north  of  Metz,*  we  see  tall,  smoking 
chimneys  and  great,  modern  blast  furnaces.  Freight  trains  and 
heavily  laden  barges  shuttle  back  and  forth  carrying  coal,  pig 
iron,  and  steel. 

The  metal  industry.  Let  us  follow  some  of  the  iron  and  steel  as 
it  is  sent  into  the  different  parts  of  France.  At  Le  Creusot*  (see  map 
on  page  85),  we  watch  it  being  made  into  locomotives  and  defense 
equipment.  In  and  near  Paris  it  is  turned  into  machine  tools, 
hardware,  and  railroad  equipment.  When  we  visit  an  automobile 
factory  near  Paris,  we  find  assembly  lines  similar  to  those  in 
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Detroit.  France  is  one  of  the  world’s  largest  producers  of 
motorcars. 

Perhaps  the  most  thrilling  sight  is  at  St.  Nazaire.*  There  we 
see  ocean  liners,  freighters,  and  tugboats  being  built.  France  ranks 
fifth  among  the  world’s  shipbuilding  countries.  We  watch  the 
welders,  who  sit  on  little  swings  high  on  the  side  of  a ship. 
Showers  of  light-blue  sparks  come  from  the  electric  torches  they 
are  using  to  weld  steel  plates  on  the  hull. 

Petroleum.  France  needs  large  amounts  of  petroleum  for  her 
industries.  Most  of  the  petroleum  is  imported  from  the  Near  East.* 
Much  of  it  comes  into  French  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.* 


An  aluminum  rolling  mill  at  Issoire.*  France  is  the  world’s  fourth  largest  producer  of  aluminum. 
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The  most  important  oil  refineries  are  located  near  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  along  the  lower  part  of  the  Seine  River*  in 
Normandy. 

Aluminum.  France  is  the  world’s  fourth  largest  producer  of 
aluminum.  The  aluminum  refineries  are  located  close  to  the 
sources  of  hydroelectric  power,*  because  large  amounts  of  electric 
current  are  needed  for  refining  aluminum.  The  most  important 
aluminum  rolling  mills  are  near  Issoire*  in  the  Central  Massif,* 
and  at  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne*  in  the  Alps.* 

Other  industries.  France  has  many  other  kinds  of  industries. 
Near  Clermont-Ferrand*  are  large  rubber  factories.  Most  of 
France’s  rubber  goods  are  made  here.  In  the  areas  around  Lille,* 
Paris,  and  Boulogne*  are  most  of  the  cement-  and  brick-producing 
factories.  Tars,  dyes,  and  other  coal  products  are  made  in  fac- 
tories near  the  northern  coal  fields. 

Many  factories  in  France  are  small.  Only  a few  factories  in  France 
employ  more  than  five  thousand  workers.  Many  of  them  employ 
ten  persons  or  less.  The  French  like  to  work  in  small  groups.  They 
enjoy  work  that  requires  skill  and  great  patience.  In  the  perfum- 
eries of  Paris  we  see  chemists  blending  oils  from  fragrant  Mediter- 
ranean flowers  into  choice  French  perfumes.  We  watch  the  leather- 
workers  in  small  workshops  as  they  tool*  and  sew  fine  leather.  All 
over  France  we  see  people  working  at  old,  skilled  crafts.  They 
make  beautiful  glass  and  porcelain.  Some  fashion  fine  jewelry  set 
with  precious  stones.  Others  are  skilled  cabinetmakers.*  We  even 
find  French  women  making  things  in  their  own  homes  for  the 
factories.  Some  women  pick  up  glove  parts  at  the  factory  and, 
with  thousands  of  tiny  stitches,  put  the  gloves  together  at  home. 
Others  sew  and  embroider  dresses,  blouses,  tapestries,  shawls, 
and  scarves. 
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French  factories  are  being  modernized  and  enlarged,  but  there 
are  still  many  handicraft  workshops.  French  craftsmen  show  a 
love  and  respect  for  their  work  that  is  not  found  in  mass-produc- 
tion industries.  The  articles  they  make  have  a style  and  artistic 
quality  that  put  them  in  a class  by  themselves. 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

1 . What  industries  are  shown  by  the  pictures  2.  Why  are  French  aluminum  refineries  lo- 
in this  chapter?  What  other  industries  are  cated  near  sources  of  hydroelectric  power? 

mentioned  in  the  chapter?  Locate  as  many  3.  Explain  why  most  of  France’s  steel  is  pro- 
as possible  on  the  map  on  page  53.  duced  in  mills  in  the  northeast. 


A perfume  factory.  The  French  are  world  famous  for  their  fine  perfumes 
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What  is  the  Common  Market?  The  map  on  the 

right  shows  six  countries  that  are  cooperating 
to  increase  trade  with  each  other  and  to  help 
their  industries  grow.  These  countries  are  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  West  Germany,  Luxem- 
bourg, France,  and  Italy.  They  cooperate 
through  an  organization  called  the  European 
Economic  Community,  also  known  as  the  Com- 
mon Market.  The  Common  Market,  which  was 
established  by  a treaty  signed  in  Rome  in  1957, 
is  working  to  remove  the  barriers  that  hinder 
trade  between  its  member  countries  and  delay 
the  growth  of  their  industries. 

Why  the  Common  Market  was  needed.  Before 
the  Common  Market  was  established,  many 
manufacturers  in  western  Europe  were  unable 
to  sell  enough  goods  to  earn  money  for  expand- 
ing their  industries.  This  was  mainly  because 
their  countries  did  not  have  large  enough  popu- 
lations to  buy  great  quantities  of  goods. 
The  Netherlands,  for  example,  had  about  the 
same  number  of  people  as  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. However,  while  a manufacturer  in 
Pennsylvania  could  sell  his  goods  in  other 
states,  a manufacturer  in  the  Netherlands 
found  it  difficult  to  sell  goods  outside  the 
borders  of  his  country.  This  was  caused  by 
tariffs,  or  taxes,  which  each  European  coun- 
try placed  on  goods  coming  in  from  outside 
its  boundaries.  People  preferred  to  buy  the 
goods  made  by  the  manufacturers  in  their  own 
country  because  they  were  cheaper  than  for- 
eign goods  that  had  the  tariff  added  to  their 
price. 

How  the  Common  Market  works.  The  Com- 
mon Market,  which  began  to  operate  in  1958,  is 
overcoming  the  problem  that  the  six  countries 
face  in  selling  their  goods.  As  members  of  the 
Common  Market,  these  countries  have  lowered 
tariffs  between  themselves.  Tariffs  have  been 
almost  eliminated  from  some  goods.  Now  the 
manufacturers  in  the  six  Common  Market 
countries  can  sell  more  goods  in  these  six 
countries.  Together,  they  have  a population  of 
about  170  milhon  people.  This  is  nearly  as 
large  a market  as  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  have. 

Besides  lowering  tariffs,  the  Common  Mar- 
ket functions  in  other  ways.  It  works  to  re- 
move obstacles  that  prevent  workers  from 
finding  jobs  in  other  member  countries.  It 
allows  businessmen  to  invest  their  money  in 


the  industries  of  member  countries.  The  Com- 
mon Market  is  also  setting  up  a tariff,  called 
an  outside  tariff,  on  the  goods  coming  in  from 
countries  outside  the  Common  Market.  This 
will  encourage  the  people  of  the  Common 
Market  community  to  buy  products  made  in 
member  countries. 

The  Common  Market  has  four  governing 
bodies  to  help  direct  its  affairs.  These  bodies 
are  the  Executive  Commission,  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  the  Court  of  Justice,  and  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament.  The  members  of  the  gov- 
erning bodies  are  appointed  by  the  governments 
of  the  six  countries. 

What  the  Common  Market  has  accomplished. 

The  Common  Market  has  increased  trade  be- 
tween its  members  and  helped  their  industries 
to  grow.  Together,  the  six  countries  have  be- 
come the  world’s  biggest  trading  power.  In 
three  years  they  also  increased  their  industrial 
production  25  percent,  compared  to  an  increase 
of  8 percent  in  the  United  States. 

The  Common  Market  has  helped  its  mem- 
bers in  another  important  way.  It  has  estab- 
lished closer  ties  between  countries  that  have 
often  been  enemies  in  the  past.  This  new 
cooperation  may  be  the  first  of  many  steps 
toward  a united  Europe. 
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A canal  beside  the  Rhine  River.*  France  has  nearly  two  thousand  miles  of  canals. 

CHAPTER  SEVEN 

PORTS,  RIVERS,  AND  CANALS 

In  the  early  days,  the  rivers  of  France  provided  the  best 
highways  for  travel.  Later,  many  canals  were  dug  and  horse- 
drawn  barges  carried  most  of  the  freight.  Rivers  and  canals  are 
still  very  important  in  the  transportation  system  of  France. 

France  has  more  than  two  hundred  rivers  that  are  big  enough 
for  river  boats.  The  larger  rivers  are  shown  on  the  map  on  page 
60.  Most  of  the  rivers  flow  into  the  four  main  rivers  of  France  — 
the  Seine,*  the  Loire,*  the  Garonne,*  and  the  Rhone.* 
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Inland  waterways.  Rivers  and  canals  are  very 
important  in  France’s  transportation  system. 


The  Seine*  flows  through  Paris*  on  its  way  to  Le  Havre  * It  is  the  most  important  river  in  France. 


The  Seine  River  is  the  most  important  waterway  in  France.  First  let 
us  look  at  the  Seine  River  as  it  winds  its  way  through  the  Paris 
Basin.*  (Compare  maps  on  pages  17  and  60.)  The  Seine  is  France’s 
most  important  river.  It  flows  calmly  most  of  the  time,  usually 
at  a strong,  steady  pace.  Near  the  sea  it  is  deep  enough  for 
ocean-going  ships.  Many  other  rivers  flow  into  the  Seine.  On 
the  map  on  page  60  you  can  see  that  many  canals  connect  the 
Seine  and  its  tributaries*  with  each  other  and  with  the  other  main 
rivers  of  France.  Cargoes  are  loaded  on  barges  in  parts  of  eastern 
and  northeastern  France  and  floated  along  rivers  and  canals  to 
the  Seine.  If  we  followed  these  barges,  we  would  see  them  pass 
through  Paris*  and  go  on  down  the  Seine  to  Rouen*  or  to 
Le  Havre.*  At  these  two  ports,  cargoes  from  the  river  boats  are 
loaded  onto  ocean  freighters. 
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The  port  of  Le  Havre.  Le  Havre  is  the  greatest  transatlantic  port 
of  France.  Here  we  can  see  thousands  of  passengers  leaving  giant 
ocean  liners.  We  can  watch  tons  of  luggage  coming  out  of  the  sides 
of  these  ships  on  moving  belts,  or  being  lifted  ashore  in  rope  nets 
by  big  cranes. 

The  Loire  is  the  longest  river  in  France.  Southeast  of  Paris  a canal 
connects  the  Seine  River  system  with  that  of  the  Loire.  The  Loire, 
France’s  longest  river,  rises  in  the  Central  Massif.*  If  we  took  a 
boat  ride  on  this  river  from  the  city  of  Orleans*  to  the  sea, 
we  would  have  a delightful  trip.  Flower  gardens,  grainfields, 
orchards,  and  vineyards  would  slip  past.  We  would  see  pretty 
villages  and  old  towns.  Many  kings  and  great  nobles  considered 


The  harbor  of  Le  Havre.  Le  Havre  is  the  greatest  transatlantic  port  of  France. 


The  Garonne*  drains  the  Basin  of  Aquitaine.*  Near  the  sea  it  is  deep  enough  for  ocean  vessels. 


this  the  most  beautiful  river  in  all  France,  and  they  built  large 
castles  along  its  banks. 

The  Garonne  River.  In  southwestern  France  we  see  the  Garonne 
River.  In  the  spring  it  tumbles  down  the  Pyrenees*  in  a wild  tor- 
rent. Some  of  the  rivers  from  the  Central  Massif  flow  into  the 
Garonne.  The  swift  current  of  these  rivers  can  be  used  to  pro- 
duce hydroelectric  power.  The  Garonne  flows  more  slowly  in  the 
Basin  of  Aquitaine.*  Here  it  can  be  used  for  irrigating  cropland. 
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However,  this  river  sometimes  breaks  its  banks  and  walls,  causing 
destructive  floods.  As  the  Garonne  River  nears  the  sea,  it  becomes 
deep  enough  for  ocean  vessels. 

The  port  of  Bordeaux.  The  great  port  of  Bordeaux*  is  built 
along  the  Garonne  River  about  sixty  miles  inland  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  (See  map  on  page  60.)  In  Bordeaux  we  watch  longshore- 
men* load  drums,*  casks,  and  cases  of  bottles  onto  waiting  ships. 
The  drums  contain  turpentine.  The  casks  and  bottles  are  fllled 
with  wine.  Bordeaux  ships  more  wine  than  any  other  port  in 
France. 

The  Rhone  River.  In  southeastern  France  is  the  Rhone  River.* 
This  river  has  always  been  important  to  France.  Since  early  times. 

The  port  of  Bordeoux*  is  on  the  Garonne  River.  Much  wine  is  shipped  through  this  port. 


trade  routes  have  followed  the  Rhone-Saone  Valley.*  Engineers 
have  built  locks  that  make  the  river  navigable  for  most  of  its 
length  in  France.  About  twenty-five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone  is  Marseille,*  the  largest  port  of  France.  (See  map  on  page 
60.)  A canal  connects  Marseille  with  the  Rhone. 

The  harbor  of  Marseille.  In  the  harbor  of  Marseille  there  are 
steamers  from  Africa  and  Asia  loading  or  unloading  cargoes  of  rice, 
silk,  fruit,  manufactured  goods,  and  olive  oil.  We  listen  to  the 
singing  of  dark-skinned  sailors  who  are  wearing  red  pompons*  on 
their  caps.  One  has  a monkey  on  a leash,  another  has  a parrot.  We 
see  a few  Arabs  in  their  fiowing  robes,  and  a man  from  the  Far 
East*  is  wearing  a turban*  and  a beautiful,  embroidered  robe.  We 
really  are  sorry  to  leave  this  exciting  Mediterranean*  port. 

The  Rhone  River.*  Large  boats  can  travel  on  the  Rhone  for  almost  two  thirds  of  its  length. 
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The  harbor  at  Marseille*Marseille,  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,*  is  the  largest  port  of  France. 


The  Rhine  River.  In  northeastern  France  we  see  the  Rhine 
River,*  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  France  and 
Germany.  Like  the  other  navigable  rivers,  the  Rhine  carries  boats 
and  barges  that  are  filled  with  heavy  cargoes. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 


1 . On  the  map  on  page  60  locate  the  four 
most  important  rivers  in  France. 

2.  Name  some  important  port  cities.  Find 
them  on  the  map.  (See  page  60.) 


3.  Describe  what  you  would  see  if  you  were 
to  take  a trip  down  the  Loire  River. 

4.  Select  pictures  in  the  book  that  show 
how  France’s  waterways  are  used. 
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A French  highway.  France  has  more  roads  per  square  mile  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

France  has  one  of  the  best  transportation  systems  in  Europe. 
The  maps  on  page  72  show  that  highways  and  railroads  reach 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Boats  and  barges  can  travel  through 
much  of  France  on  her  rivers  and  canals.  From  her  seaports 
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French  ships  cArry  people  and  goods  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Planes  of  the  French  airlines  serve  many  French  cities  and 
connect  Ft^ce  with  distant  lands. 

Roads  aiW highways.  France  has  more  roads  for  each  square 
mile  of  land  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  A few  are  broad, 
straight  superhighways  that  spread  like  long,  white  ribbons  across 
fields  and  through  forests.  Most  roads  in  France  are  excellent  for 
motoring  or  cycling,  and  traffic  is  heavy,  especially  along  the  main 
routes. 


On  Paris*  streets  the  traffic  is  often  very  heavy.  Beneath  the  city  is  a modern  subway 


Railways.  France  has  more  than  25,000  miles  of  railroads.  The  map 
on  page  72  shows  how  well  the  railroad  network  covers  the 
country.  The  French  government  owns  and  operates  the  railroads. 
More  than  half  of  all  rail  traffic  is  hauled  by  electric  locomotives. 
Travel  on  French  express  trains  is  fast  and  comfortable.  Express 
trains  have  modern  dining  cars,  and  some  have  comfortable  sleep- 
ers. The  trains  riding  on  the  new  ribbon  rails  run  very  quietly.  The 
ribbon  rails  are  set  on  rubber,  so  the  wheels  do  not  vibrate  as  the 
train  speeds  along. 


A French  electric  train.  The  railways  in  France  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  government. 
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The  map  above  shows  the  many  air- 
ways that  link  French  cities  to  each 
other  and.  to  cities  in  other  countries. 
France’s  busiest  airports  are  located 
in  Paris,  which  has  more  air  traffic 
than  any  other  city  in  Europe  except 


London.  The  main  airline  in  France, 
called  Air  France,  is  operated  by  the 
government.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
airlines  in  the  world.  France  is  also 
served  by  airlines  from  many  other 
countries. 


Airlines.  France  was  one  of  the  first  countries  to  experiment  in 
air  transportation.  Today  the  French  airline  system  is  one  of  the 
world’s  largest.  Modern  planes  serve  many  cities  in  France,  and 
they  fiy  mail,  passengers,  and  freight  to  and  from  other  countries. 
They  link  France  with  her  overseas  possessions. 


! 

i 
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Railroads  and  highways.  France  has  an  excellent  system  of  rail  and  highway  transportation. 


Waterways.  The  waterways  were  one  of  the  earliest  means  of 
travel  in  France.  Some  rivers  have  been  widened  and  deepened, 
and  all  of  the  main  rivers  have  been  connected  by  canals.  Now, 
cargo  boats  and  barges  can  travel  from  the  industrial  regions  of 
northern  and  eastern  France  to  ports  on  the  Atlantic.  Most  of  the 
boats  that  we  see  are  slow-moving  barges  or  freighters.  They  carry 
heavy  materials  such  as  coal,  building  products,  agricultural 
products,  mineral  oils,  chemicals,  and  iron  ore.  It  is  more  expensive 
to  move  these  heavy  products  by  trains  or  trucks. 

France  ranks  fifth  among  the  world’s  shipbuilding  countries. 
In  the  ports  we  see  French  freighters  unloading  raw  materials, 
such  as  oil,  coal,  or  wool,  for  use  by  French  factories.  Some  ships 
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are  bringing  in  products  from  different  lands.  Others  are  loading 
textiles,  automobiles,  wine,  and  other  French  products  for  export. 

French  passenger  ships  sail  to  many  foreign  countries.  The 
transatlantic  liners  that  we  see  docking  at  Le  Havre*  are  like 
floating  palaces.  To  make  travel  more  pleasant  for  their  passen- 
gers, these  liners  provide  swimming  pools,  theaters,  and  beautiful 
ballrooms. 

Communications.  A good  communication  system  keeps  the 
regions  of  France  in  touch  with  one  another  and  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  and  postal  systems  are 
run  by  the  government.  Telegrams  can  be  sent  from  post  offices, 
hotels,  or  over  the  telephone.  There  is  only  one  radio  for  about 
every  four  people  in  France.  Radio  owners  pay  an  annual  tax.  The 


The  S.  S.  “France”  is  the  longest  transatlantic  passenger  liner  in  the  world. 


money  from  this  tax  pays  for  the  programs,  so  there  is  no 
advertising. 

Popular  television  came  later  to  France  than  to  America.  How- 
ever, today  more  than  two  and  one-half  million  French  people 
have  sets  in  their  homes.  There  are  also  some  “television  clubs’’ 
where  people  may  watch  their  favorite  programs. 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Use  the  pictures  in  this  chapter  to  show  3.  Boats  and  barges  on  France’s  waterways 

some  different  ways  of  travel  in  France.  carry  what  kinds  of  goods? 

2.  Using  the  maps  on  pages  60,  71 , and  72,  4.  What  communication  services  does  the 

describe  France’s  transportation  system.  French  government  operate? 


A television  studio.  French  radio  and  television  programs  are  paid  for  by  the  government. 
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An  old  French  village.  In  the  Middle  Ages*  people  built  their  homes  near  castles  for  protection 


CHAPTER  NINE 

LIFE  IN  A FRENCH  VILLAGE 

Let  US  visit  a French  village  on  the  edge  of  the  Central  Massif.* 
This  village  was  built  long  ago  on  the  slope  of  a hill.  Today,  part 
of  it  extends  onto  the  plain  below.  Above  the  village  we  can  see 
the  ruins  of  a castle.  In  the  Middle  Ages,*  villagers  built  their 
homes  near  the  castles  of  strong  nobles  so  that  the  nobles  could 
protect  them  from  invaders. 
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The  business  section  of  a French  town  near  Paris.  Small  shops  and  cafes*  line  the  streets. 

A small  river  flows  through  the  village  and  winds  its  way 
through  the  cultivated  flelds  beyond  the  town.  The  church,  the 
school,  the  inn,  a cafe,*  and  the  general  store  all  face  a small 
paved  square  in  the  lower  part  of  the  village.  After  church  on 
Sunday  we  can  see  the  people  visiting  at  little  tables  in  front  of 
the  cafe.  Children  in  their  best  clothes  run  around,  playing.  Young 
people  stroll  under  the  plane  trees*  that  have  been  planted  beside 
the  river. 

Sunday  is  also  a shopping  day  for  some  farmers  from  the  sur- 
rounding countryside.  We  watch  them  carry  their  week’s  supply 
of  groceries  out  of  the  store  and  load  it  into  their  carts. 
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Let  us  cross  the  old  stone  bridge  and  climb  the  steep  street  to 
the  upper  village.  Here  small  signs  outside  shops  and  houses  show 
us  where  the  cobbler,  the  carpenter,  the  plumber,  and  the  dress- 
maker live.  There  are  two  bakeshops,  one  in  the  upper  village,  and 
one  in  the  lower  village. 

The  houses  of  the  upper  village  are  built  against  the  slope.  In 
one  of  these  houses  lives  the  Pebole  family.  Like  most  of  the  other 
houses  of  the  upper  village,  the  Peboles’  house  has  a great  arched 
doorway  at  street  level.  Within  this  archway  are  heavy  wooden 
doors  which  open  into  a cellar  where  the  family  stores  food  and 
wine.  This  cellar  is  really  a cave  that  has  been  dug  in  the  hillside. 
The  stairs  run  sideways  across  the  front  of  the  house  and  lead  to 
a terrace  on  the  second  floor.  Instead  of  stair  railings,  we  see  pots 

The  village  square  is  the  center  of  many  of  the  daily  activities  in  French  villages. 


of  scarlet  flowers  set  on  the  street  side  of  each  step.  The  main 
door  of  the  house  leads  off  the  terrace. 

Father  Pebole  works  in  a small  coal  mine  not  far  from  the 
village.  He  rides  to  work  on  his  bicycle.  When  he  comes  home 
each  evening,  his  daughter  Yvonne  brings  him  a big  pail  of  water, 
soap,  and  a towel  so  he  can  wash  on  the  terrace  before  going  into 
the  house. 

In  her  spare  time.  Mother  Pebole  makes  lace  and  embroiders 
designs  on  gloves  for  the  glove  factory  in  a nearby  town.  She 
enjoys  sitting  on  her  sunny  terrace  making  tiny  stitches  and* 
watching  the  design  grow.  Although  she  has  few  modern  house- 
hold appliances  to  make  her  work  easier,  she  seems  to  have  plenty 
of  time. 

A village  in  the  Alps.  Many  villages  are  built  in  sheltered  valleys  between  the  mountains. 


Making  lace.  Many  village  women  make  lace  in  their  spare  time  to  earn  extra  money. 


The  Pebole  house  has  electricity,  but  there  is  no  washing 
machine.  The  family  has  so  much  linen  that  they  need  not  wash 
it  more  than  once  a month.  Then,  in  good  weather,  a donkey  cart 
carries  the  soiled  linen  to  the  village  washhouse,  where  it  is 
boiled.  One  of  the  village  laundresses  takes  it  from  the  wash- 
house to  the  riverside.  She  scrubs  it  on  a flat  stone  at  the  edge 
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Doing  the  laundry.  Once  a month  the  soiled  linen 
is  taken  to  the  village  washhouse  where  it  is 
boiled.  It  is  then  washed  in  a nearby  river. 


of  the  stream,  then  rinses  it  in  the  river.  (See  picture  on  opposite 
page.)  The  laundresses  joke  and  gossip  as  they  work. 

Yvonne  and  her  brother  Pierre  attend  school  in  the  lower 
village.  After  school  they  play  with  their  friends  on  the  sloping 
fields  above  the  town,  or  they  go  berrying  or  looking  for  mush- 
rooms in  the  woods. 

In  the  summer,  Yvonne  and  Pierre  spend  much  of  their  day 
working  in  the  small  fruit  and  vegetable  garden  above  their 

A French  family  at  dinner.  Bread  and  wine  are  served  at  almost  every  meal. 


home.  The  whole  family  works  hard  in  the  garden,  for  it  provides 
them  with  much  of  their  food.  Water  for  the  garden  must  be 
pumped  by  hand.  Few  of  the  people  living  on  the  hill  have 
running  water.  Every  evening  Father  Pebole  and  the  children  put 
on  wooden  shoes  and  water  their  garden.  All  the  neighbors  are 
watering  their  gardens,  too.  When  it  gets  too  dark  to  work,  they 
stop  and  have  friendly  chats.  Sometimes  the  Peboles  exchange 
fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  with  their  neighbors. 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

1.  Why  were  many  villages  built  near  castles  3.  Using  pictures  in  this  chapter,  describe 

during  the  Middle  Ages?  a typical  village  family  in  this  region. 

2.  Describe  what  we  might  see  on  a Sunday  4.  Why  are  the  family  gardens  so  important 

in  a village  in  the  Central  Massif.  to  these  people? 


Sunday  morning  in  Brittany.*  Most  French  families  are  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.* 
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The  ©id  section  of  Dreux.*  Most  cities  in  France  are  hundreds  of  years  old 


CHAPTER  TEN 

CITIES  OF  FRANCE 

Few  French  cities  are  large.  Only  four  of  them  have  popula- 
tions of  more  than  300,000.  These  cities  are  Paris,*  Marseille,* 
Lyon,*  and  Toulouse. *The  map  on  page  85  shows  that  there 
are  many  smaller  cities  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

Most  of  the  cities  of  France  are  very  old.  Some  were  founded 
before  or  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation.  Others  began 
as  villages  in  the  Middle  Ages.* 
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The  cities  of  France.  Few  French  cities  are  very 
large.  Only  four  have  populations 
of  more  than  300,000. 


The  Romans  in  France  built  walls  to  protect  their  cities  from 
attack.  As  the  cities  grew  larger,  the  space  within  the  walls  be- 
came too  small,  so  the  people  had  to  build  outside  the  walls.  Since 
there  was  still  danger  from  attack,  other  walls  were  built  to 
protect  the  newer  sections. 

In  some  French  cities  you  can  still  see  parts  of  the  walls.  They 
are  in  the  old  section,  near  the  center  of  the  city.  Houses  in  the 
old  section  are  crowded  together  on  narrow,  crooked  streets.  In 
this  old  part  of  the  city  there  are  still  a few  medieval*  houses  and 
perhaps  an  ancient  cathedral.  During  the  daytime  the  narrow 
streets  of  this  part  of  the  city  are  snarled  with  traffic. 

When  we  enter  the  newer  parts  of  the  cities,  we  notice  that  the 
streets  are  wide  and  there  are  modern  buildings  and  shops.  Few 

Marseille.*  This  southeastern  port  city  is  the  oldest  and  second  largest  city  in  France. 


Marseille  has  been  an  important  Mediterranean*  port  for  more  than  two  thousand  years, 

buildings  are  very  tall,  however.  Beyond  the  newer  business  dis- 
tricts are  the  residential  sections  of  the  city.  Here  there  are 
usually  rows  of  apartment  buildings.  Many  of  these  apartments 
have  been  built  along  wide,  tree-shaded  boulevards. 

Marseille.  Marseille  is  the  oldest  and  second  largest  city  in 
France.  It  has  been  an  important  Mediterranean*  trading  port  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years.  Today  it  is  also  an  important 
manufacturing  center.  Marseille  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a half  circle 
around  a large,  natural  harbor.  Ships  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
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anchor  in  its  harbor.  People  of  many  nationalities  throng  its  busy 
streets.  On  a high  hill  overlooking  the  city  and  the  harbor  stands 
a large  church.  On  its  steeple  is  a statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  that 
can  be  seen  far  out  at  sea. 

Lyon.  Lyon  is  the  third  largest  city  in  France.  Lyon  became  an 
important  city  because  it  is  on  a natural  trade  route.  The  map  on 
page  85  shows  that  the  Saone  River*  flows  into  the  Rhone  River* 
here.  Lyon  once  was  an  important  Roman  city.  Near  Fourviere 
Hill,*  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhone,  you  can  see  two  old  Roman 
theaters.  On  top  of  Fourviere  Hill  stands  a large  church.  From 
the  top  of  one  of  its  high  towers  you  can  look  down  on  Lyon  and 
over  the  surrounding  countryside.  You  can  see  the  Lyon  silk 


on*  is  an  important  trading  and  industrial  city.  The  Rhone*  and  Saone*  rivers  flow  together  here. 


factories.  For  centuries  this  city  has  been  famous  for  silk  manu- 
facturing. Lyon’s  factories  also  produce  chemical  and  metal  prod- 
ucts. A great  network  of  rivers,  roads,  and  railroads  links  this 
industrial  city  with  the  rest  of  France. 

Bordeaux.  Bordeaux,*  in  southwestern  France,  is  built  along  a 
curve  of  the  Garonne  River.*  Because  Bordeaux  lies  in  the  shape 
of  a great  crescent,  it  was  formerly  called  the  “port  of  the  moon.” 
Although  it  is  sixty  miles  inland  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  is  one 
of  the  main  ports  of  France.  The  natural  harbor  of  the  city  has 
been  improved  and  deepened.  Great  ocean  liners  sail  all  the  way 
from  the  sea  to  the  harbor  of  Bordeaux. 


Lyon  is  the  third  largest  city  in  France.  It  was  once  an  important  Roman  city. 
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Bordeaux'^  is  in  southwestern  France  on  the  Garonne  River.*  It  is  an  important  Atlantic  port. 

Other  cities.  Most  of  the  densely  settled  parts  of  France  are  in 
the  north.  (See  map  on  page  33.)  These  are  industrial  areas  with 
large  cities,  including  Nancy,*  Metz,*  Lille,*  and  Paris.  Many 
French  people  now  work  in  the  cities,  but  about  one  fourth  of  the 
people  of  France  continue  to  live  on  farms  or  in  rural  villages. 


2. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

Locate  the  four  largest  cites  of  France  3.  With  the  help  of  the  pictures  on  pages 


on  the  map  on  page  85. 
Explain  why  there  are  walls 
section  of  many  French  cities. 


84  and  86,  describe  Marseille, 
the  old  4.  On  the  map  on  page  85  find  the  northern 
industrial  cities  mentioned  on  page  89. 
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A narrow  street  in  an  old  section  of  Paris.  The  church  of  Sacre-Coeur*  is  nearby 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN 

PARIS 

Paris,*  the  capital  of  France,  is  considered  by  many  people  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world.  As  we  fly  toward  the 
city,  we  can  see  that  it  lies  in  a great  river  basin.  Surrounding 
it  are  low  hills.  The  region  around  Paris  is  rather  level  farming 
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Paris*  is  the  capital  of  France.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  in  the  world.  The  Seine  River* 
flows  in  a great  curve  right  through  the  city. 


country,  with  several  forests  nearby.  Beneath  us  the  Seine  River* 
flows  in  a great  curve  right  through  the  city.  We  see  the  bridges 
that  span  the  river  or  lead  to  the  islands  in  midstream.  Paris  is 
built  on  these  islands  and  on  both  banks  of  the  river. 

When  the  Romans  came  to  Paris  about  two  thousand  years  ago, 
it  was  only  a small  settlement  on  an  island  in  the  Seine  River. 
The  Romans  called  the  tribe  living  there  the  Parisii^  It  was 
from  this  tribe  that  Paris  got  its  name.  Under  Roman  rule  the 


The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame*  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches  in  the  world. 


The  lie  de  la  Cite*  is  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  is  the  island  on  which  Paris*  was  founded 


village  grew  into  a prosperous  Roman  city  that  spread  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  Seine  River.  But  in  the  third  century  the  city 
was  destroyed  by  barbarians.*  Most  of  the  people  who  remained 
moved  to  the  islands  in  the  river  for  safety.  They  built  protective 
walls  around  the  islands,  using  stones  from  the  buildings  the 
barbarians  had  destroyed. 

Early  in  the  sixth  century,  Clovis,*  who  was  the  king  of  the 
Franks,*  made  Paris  his  capital.  Paris  now  became  a center  of 
government,  learning,  and  commerce.  Christian  churches  and 
monasteries*  were  built.  The  city  grew,  and  it  continued  to  grow 
during  the  centuries  that  followed. 

Paris  is  a large  city.  Almost  three  million  people  live  in  the 
city,  and  more  than  five  million  live  in  the  suburbs.  Many  of  the 
streets  in  Paris  are  narrow  and  winding,  and  are  lined  with  small 
shops  and  dark,  old  houses.  But  Paris  also  has  broad  avenues. 
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large,  handsome  buildings,  and  wide  squares  decorated  with 
statues  and  fountains. 

Let’s  visit  the  lie  de  la  Cite,*  which  is  the  oldest  section  of 
Paris.  From  the  air  we  can  see  two  islands  in  the  Seine  River. 
These  are  the  lie  de  la  Cite  (which  means  “Island  of  the  City”) 
and  the  lie  St.  Louis.*  The  lie  de  la  Cite,  the  larger  island,  seems 
to  be  headed  down  the  river  like  a boat,  pulling  a smaller 
boat  behind  it.  The  smaller  “boat”  is  the  lie  St.  Louis.  Near  the 
eastern  end  of  the  lie  de  la  Cite  stands  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,*  the  most  beautiful  church  in  Paris.  (See  picture  on  page 
92.)  It  is  about  eight  hundred  years  old.  From  one  of  the  towers 
of  Notre  Dame  we  can  see  the  Palace  of  Justice  near  the  west 
end  of  the  He  de  la  Cite.  This  is  a large  group  of  buildings. 
(See  foreground  of  picture  on  page  93.)  Rising  from  among  these 


The  Eiffel  Tower*  is  a well-known  Paris  landmark.  It  was  built  for  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889. 


e Arc  de  Triomphe*  is  another  well-known  landmark.  It  is  in  the  center  of  the  Place  de  I’Etoile.* 


buildings  is  the  slender  spire  of  Sainte-Chapelle.*  This  church 
was  built  more  than  seven  hundred  years  ago  by  King  Louis  IX.  * 
As  we  look  out  across  Paris,  we  see  the  domes  and  spires  of 
several  other  churches.  Near  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine  is  the 
Louvre.*  This  palace  houses  the  most  important  artistic  collec- 
tions in  the  world.  In  the  distance  we  see  the  Eiffel  Tower.*  (See 
picture  on  page  94.)  To  the  north  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  is  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe.*  It  was  built  in  honor  of  Napoleon’s  victorious 
soldiers.  The  Arc  de  Triomphe  stands  in  the  center  of  the  Place 
de  I'Etoile,*  which  means  the  “Place  of  the  Star.”  From  the  Place 
de  TEtoile  twelve  avenues  extend  outward  like  the  rays  of  a star. 
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Sacre-Coeur.  The  dome  of  this  beautiful  church  con  be  seen  from  many  parts  of  Paris. 


In  the  distance  we  can  see  the  dome  of  Sacre-Coeur.*  Sacre- 
Coeur  is  the  most  modern  of  the  great  churches  of  Paris.  White 
and  dazzling,  it  seems  to  float  above  the  lavender-and-gray  eve- 
ning shadows.  Each  day  thousands  of  people  visit  this  church. 

Sacre'-Coeur  stands  on  Montmartre*  Hill.  To  reach  it  we  must 
climb  steep,  narrow  streets.  Some  of  these  streets  are  lined  with 
small  shops.  One  shop  sells  fruit  and  vegetables,  another  meat. 
There  are  also  bakeries  where  they  sell  the  delicious  little  French 
rolls  that  look  like  crescents.  These  are  called  croissants.*  Around 
the  foot  of  Montmartre  Hill  are  many  caf&.*  We  see  many  tour- 
ists and  painters  in  this  section  of  Paris. 
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Nighttime  in  Paris  is  exciting.  We  mingle  with  well-dressed, 
lively  people  to  admire  the  dazzling  display  of  lighted  fountains  in 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde.*  These  fountains  are  lighted  on  week 
ends  and  holidays.  Along  the  Champs  Elysees*  we  see  the  neon 
signs  of  theaters  and  night  clubs. 

Everywhere  we  see  gay,  excited  people  enjoying  the  shops, 
cafes,  parks,  and  art  galleries.  Many  of  these  people  are  from 
other  countries.  After  seeing  Paris,  we  can  understand  why  people 
living  in  other  lands  dream  of  visiting  this  city.  The  French  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  their  beautiful  capital. 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

1 . Locate  the  city  of  Paris  on  the  maps  on  4.  Select  pictures  that  illustrate  why  Paris 

pages  1 2 and  85.  It  is  on  what  river?  is  called  a city  of  contrasts. 

2.  From  what  tribe  did  Paris  take  its  name?  5.  Using  the  pictures  in  the  chapter,  describe 

3.  About  how  many  people  live  in  Paris?  some  famous  landmarks  of  Paris. 


The  Place  de  la  Concorde*  at  night.  This  square  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world 


A primary  school  class.  Boys  and  girls  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns  usually  attend  separate  schoo 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 

EDUCATION 

A visit  to  a primary  school.  Let’s  visit  a primary  school  in  a little 
village  in  northern  France.  Both  boys  and  girls  attend  this  small 
school.  In  the  cities  and  the  larger  villages  and  towns,  however, 
boys  and  girls  almost  always  attend  separate  schools,  except  in 
kindergarten.  It  is  nearly  time  for  classes  to  begin.  The  children 
come  in  carrying  their  books.  All  talking  stops  as  they  enter  the 
school.  They  go  quickly  and  quietly  to  their  classrooms. 
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As  we  step  inside  one  of  the  classrooms,  we  notice  that  there 
are  many  large  windows  to  let  in  the  sunlight.  The  students  are 
seated  at  desks  similar  to  those  in  classrooms  in  the  United 
i States.  This  is  a modern  school,  but  many  of  the  schools  in  France 
are  quite  old.  In  those  schools  the  rooms  are  sometimes  dark 
and  gloomy. 

In  France,  children  from  two  to  six  years  of  age  may  attend 
! nursery  schools  and  kindergartens  which  are  similar  to  those  in 
j the  United  States.  From  the  time  they  are  six  to  eleven  or  twelve 
years  old,  they  attend  primary  schools.  Most  French  students  go 
to  the  public  primary  schools,  which  are  free.  But  about  one  fifth 
of  them  attend  private  primary  schools.  Most  of  these  are  Cath- 
olic* parochial*  schools,  which  charge  fees. 

■rench  schoolboys.  In  France  everyone  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  must  go  to  school. 


An  outdoor  class  in  France.  On  pleasant  days  a class  may  go  outside  to  study. 

We  notice  that  students  in  the  school  we  are  visiting  study 
subjects  similar  to  those  studied  in  American  elementary  schools. 
Subjects  such  as  French  grammar,  history,  geography,  arithmetic, 
and  science  are  taught  in  primary  schools  throughout  France.  All 
schools  have  physical  education  classes.  Many  schools  have  classes 
in  art,  music,  sewing,  and  shopwork. 

Secondary  School.  When  French  boys  and  girls  are  ten  or  eleven 
years  old,  they  begin  their  secondary  education  in  a lycee*  or 
college*  During  the  first  two  years  of  secondary  schooling,  their 
teachers  and  advisers  carefully  study  each  student’s  abilities. 
They  suggest  to  the  students  the  courses  they  should  take.  By  the 
end  of  the  first  two  years,  these  advisers  recommend  that  some 
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students  prepare  for  jobs  in  farming  or  industry.  They  suggest 
that  others  study  subjects  which  will  prepare  them  to  enter  a 
college  or  university.  If  a student’s  parents  do  not  agree  with 
these  recommendations,  the  boy  or  girl  may  take  an  examination. 
In  this  examination,  the  student  must  prove  that  he  does  have 
the  ability  needed  for  the  course  that  he  wants  to  take. 

Secondary  courses  which  prepare  students  for  jobs.  About  one  third 
of  all  the  secondary  school  students  in  France  take  courses  which 
will  prepare  them  for  a job.  These  students  learn  skills  which  they 
plan  to  use  after  they  leave  school.  Some  students  take  business 
courses  including  typing  and  shorthand.  Others  study  manual  arts 
which  they  will  use  in  industry.  Many  students  who  are  learning 
skills  for  jobs  in  business  or  industry  receive  on-the-job  training 
at  apprenticeship  centers.  Some  large  firms  or  factories  in  France 
also  have  training  classes  or  shops  where  students  may  study  and 
learn.  Students  living  outside  the  cities  often  take  courses  in 
agriculture.  Sometimes  they  spend  part  of  their  time  working  on 
nearby  farms. 

In  addition  to  learning  job  skills,  these  students  must  study 
some  of  the  same  subjects  that  American  students  study  in  high 
school.  They  study  history,  geography,  and  mathematics.  Courses 
in  the  French  language  and  in  science  are  also  part  of  their  work. 

After  studying  for  three  years  to  prepare  themselves  for  a job 
or  occupation,  the  students  in  this  course  take  a final  examination. 
If  a student  passes  this  examination,  he  receives  a certificate 
stating  that  he  is  qualified  to  work  in  his  particular  trade  or 
occupation.  Usually  a student  receives  this  certificate  when  he  is 
sixteen  years  old.  However,  students  may  remain  at  the  lycee  or 
college  for  another  two  years  to  receive  more  technical  training 
for  their  jobs. 
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A French  lycee.*  A lycee  is  a secondary  school  somewhat  similar  to  an  American  high  school. 

Secondary  courses  which  prepare  students  for  universities.  Some 
courses  prepare  students  to  enter  a university.  Students  who  are 
planning  to  enter  a university  must  study  for  seven  years  at  a 
lycee  or  college.  Each  year  they  study  French  and  some  other 
modern  language.  Some  students  also  study  Latin  or  Greek. 
Students  also  take  courses  in  history  and  geography,  science  and 
mathematics.  Every  afternoon  after  school  they  hurry  home  to 
begin  their  homework.  Often  they  must  study  an  hour  and  a half 
before  supper  and  from  one  to  three  hours  more  after  supper. 

During  all  of  their  seven  years  at  the  lycee  or  college,  these 
students  are  preparing  for  a difficult  examination  called  the 
baccalaureate.*  At  the  end  of  seven  years,  they  must  pass  this 
examination  to  complete  their  secondary  courses.  The  baccalau- 
reate examination  is  given  each  year  throughout  France  at  the 
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beginning  of  July.  The  first  tests  are  written  examinations  in  such 
subjects  as  mathematics,  science,  and  history.  Each  of  these 
written  tests  lasts  from  three  to  four  hours.  Then  follow  the  oral 
examinations  in  foreign  languages.  These  baccalaureate  examina- 
tions are  usually  so  difficult  that  little  more  than  half  the  students 
are  able  to  pass. 

The  students  who  do  pass  the  baccalaureate  examinations  receive 
a diploma  which  allows  them  to  enter  a French  university  or 
professional  school.  Anyone  may  attend  university  lectures,  but 
only  those  who  have  passed  the  baccalaureate  examinations  may 
work  for  a university  degree.  So  baccalaureate  time  is  one  of  great 
anxiety  for  all  these  students  and  their  families. 

A science  class.  In  secondary  schools  many  students  prepare  for  study  at  a university. 


Higher  education.  France’s  universities  and  professional  schools 
have  long  been  famous  throughout  the  world  for  their  high  educa- 
tional standards.  As  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  there  were 
important  centers  of  learning  in  France.  Today  there  are  seven- 
teen state  universities  and  many  private  and  special  schools 
throughout  the  country.  Here  students  may  prepare  for  careers 
in  law,  medicine,  science,  or  the  fine  arts. 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  subjects  most  French  3.  How  many  universities  are  there  in 

children  study  in  primary  school?  France?  Name  a French  university. 

2.  What  are  French  secondary  schools  called?  4.  Using  pictures  in  the  chapter,  show  in 

What  courses  do  they  offer  to  students?  what  ways  French  schools  are  like  ours. 


The  University  of  Paris.  This  great  university  was  founded  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
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An  afternoon  in  the  park.  The  French  like  to  spend  their  leisure  time  with  their  families 


CHAPTER  THIRTEEN 

RECREATION  AND  SPORTS 

In  a French  home  after  the  evening  meal,  Mother  and  the  girls 
wash  the  dishes.  Father  reads  his  newspaper  and  the  older 
children  do  their  schoolwork.  Sometimes  the  family  listens 
to  their  favorite  programs  on  the  radio.  Some  families  have 
television  sets,  but  not  nearly  so  many  as  in  America.  One  of 
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Playing  tennis.  Like  Americans,  many  of  the  French  people  like  to  play  tennis. 

the  things  you  will  notice  about  French  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams is  that  they  are  not  interrupted  by  commercials.  The 
government  puts  on  the  programs,  so  there  is  no  private  adver- 
tising. 

Not  many  French  families  take  long  motor  trips,  as  Americans 
do.  Few  families  have  cars,  and  the  price  of  gasoline  is  very 
high.  Instead  of  motor  trips  they  usually  take  bicycle  trips. 
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Bicycling  is  one  of  the  most  popular  sports  in  France.  You  will 
see  hundreds  of  bicycles  on  streets  and  highways.  In  addition, 
you  will  see  a variety  of  motorcycles,  motor  scooters,  and  some 
three-wheeled  cars.  There  are  bicycles  built  to  carry  two  persons, 
with  a sidecar  for  children.  Others  may  have  an  attached  box  or 
basket  to  carry  a small  child  or  the  family  dog.  Some  motorcycles 
also  have  a sidecar,  basket,  or  box. 

Many  French  people  are  fond  of  walking  and  hiking.  French 
families  sometimes  take  a picnic  lunch  and  some  fishing  equip- 
ment on  their  hikes.  Fishing  is  a favorite  pastime  of  young  and 
old  alike.  You  will  see  fishermen  on  the  banks  of  nearly  every 
stream.  You  will  even  see  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  River,* 
right  in  the  city  of  Paris.* 


Fishing  along  the  Seine*  in  Paris.*  Fishing  is  the  favorite  sport  of  many  Frenchmen. 


For  young  hikers  and  cyclists  who  take  long  trips,  there  are 
hundreds  of  youth  hostels*  scattered  throughout  France.  In  these 
hostels  they  can  stay  overnight  for  a small  fee.  Many  French 
towns  provide  camping  sites  for  people  who  wish  to  camp  over- 
night or  longer. 

France’s  fine  beaches  attract  thousands  of  swimmers  and  sun 
bathers.  Even  in  winter  you  can  see  bathers  enjoying  the  Medi- 
terranean* beaches.  At  many  shore  resorts  you  may  enjoy  sailing 
and  other  water  sports.  Thousands  of  people  go  swimming  in  the 
rivers  and  in  public  swimming  pools  in  the  cities. 

Those  who  enjoy  the  thrill  of  mountain  climbing  can  go  to  the 
Alps*  or  to  the  Pyrenees.*  Many  daring  climbers  scale  Mont 


A bathing  resort.  Many  French  people  go  to  the  beaches  to  swim  and  sun-bothe. 


Skiers.  In  the  winter,  many  people  enjoy  skiing  in  the  mountain  regions  of  France. 

Blanc,*  on  the  French-Italian  border.  Mont  Blanc,  which  is  the 
tallest  peak  in  western  Europe,  towers  to  a height  of  almost 
sixteen  thousand  feet. 

These  mountains  also  offer  fine  skiing  grounds.  As  soon  as  the 
first  snow  falls,  many  people  from  France  and  other  countries 
head  for  the  ski  stations  to  enjoy  the  winter  sports. 

Bicycle  racing  is  the  French  national  sport.  Almost  everyone 
looks  forward  to  the  annual  Tour  de  France,  which  takes  place 
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in  July  and  lasts  a whole  month.  The  Tour  de  France  is  perhaps 
the  world’s  most  famous  bicycle  race.  Teams  from  several  Euro- 
pean countries  compete  in  the  three-thousand-mile  race.  Almost 
everyone  follows  it  with  breathless  interest.  As  the  racers  whiz 
through  towns  and  villages,  or  approach  hard-to-climb  mountain- 
tops,  people  line  the  route.  They  shout  encouragement  to  their 
favorite  team  or  racer.  Public  squares  and  cafes*  are  jammed  with 
people  waiting  for  the  latest  results  to  be  posted. 

In  cities  and  towns  people  can  attend  various  kinds  of  shows. 
In  many  city  parks  you  can  see  a puppet  show.  Movies  are 

The  Tour  de  France  is  one  of  the  world’s  most  famous  bicycle  races. 


A puppet  show.  These  shows  are  put  on  for  children  in  many  city  parks. 


popular  in  the  cities,  but  many  small  towns  are  without  motion- 
picture  theaters.  Most  French  cities  have  public  concerts  where 
the  people  can  enjoy  the  music  of  the  great  composers.  On  sum- 
mer evenings  in  many  large  cities  and  towns,  there  are  concerts 
in  the  parks.  In  spring  and  summer,  festivals  of  many  kinds  are 
held  throughout  France.  Among  them  are  famous  music,  drama, 
and  dance  festivals.  Many  people  from  other  lands,  as  well  as 
many  French  people,  make  special  trips  to  enjoy  the  festivals 
of  France. 

DO  YOU  KNOW — 

1.  What  kinds  of  sports  and  recreation  are  3.  Describe  some  of  the  outdoor  sports  that 

shown  in  the  pictures  in  this  chapter?  are  popular  in  France. 

2.  What  sports  in  France  are  similar  to  those  4.  Describe  the  famous  Tour  de  France  bi- 

enioyed  in  America?  cycle  race.  (See  picture  on  page  110.) 
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A Bastille  Day  parade  in  Paris.*  This  holiday  is  observed  with  parades,  fireworks,  and  dancing, 


CHAPTER  FOURTEEN 

FESTIVALS  AND  CUSTOMS 

Each  year  the  French  people  celebrate  many  festivals.  Some  of 
them  recall  important  events  in  history.  Some  are  religious  festi- 
vals. A few  have  become  so  famous  that  many  visitors  plan  then- 
trips  to  France  so  that  they  can  take  part  in  them. 

Bastille  Day.  If  you  are  in  France  on  July  14,  you  will  have  a 
chance  to  help  the  people  celebrate  Bastille  Day,*  their  most  im- 
portant national  holiday.  It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the 
Bastille  prison  by  the  people  of  Paris*  in  1789.  This  was  one  of  the 
events  that  marked  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.* 
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A fireworks  display  on  Bastille  Day.  This  is  the 
most  important  national  holiday  in  France. 


On  Bastille  Day  in  France  there  are  parades,  and  people  dance 
in  the  streets.  At  night  there  are  colorful  displays  of  fireworks. 
Many  visitors  come  to  see  the  celebration  of  Bastille  Day  in  Paris. 
Crowds  of  excited  people  line  the  streets  to  watch  the  full-dress 
military  parade  through  the  heart  of  the  city. 

The  Carnival  of  Nice.  One  of  the  merriest  of  the  French  festivals 
takes  place  at  Nice,*  on  the  Riviera.*  The  Carnival  of  Nice  lasts 
for  about  two  weeks.  King  Carnival,  a huge  straw  man  with  a 
round  face,  arrives  in  Nice  about  two  weeks  before  Lent.*  After 
dark  he  leads  a big  parade  of  horsemen,  floats,  and  thousands  of 
clowns  and  other  costumed  people. 

For  about  two  weeks  the  people  of  Nice  have  fun.  They  have 
a battle  in  which  everyone  throws  flowers  at  everyone  else.  There 
is  a confetti*  battle  also,  when  Nice  seems  to  be  caught  in  a 
many-colored  snowstorm.  A big  masquerade*  ball  is  held  on  the 
last  night  of  the  carnival.  At  the  end,  fireworks  are  set  off,  and 
poor  King  Carnival  is  burned. 

Religious  journeys.  Many  French  people  take  part  in  pilgrimages. 
These  are  solemn  religious  celebrations  during  which  people  visit 
shrines.  Three  famous  pilgrimages  are  made  to  Lourdes*  each 
year.  Lourdes  is  a village  in  a valley  near  the  Pyrenees.*  It  is  here 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  is  believed  to  have  appeared  to  a fourteen- 
year-old  French  peasant  girl.  Thousands  of  people  come  from  all 
over  the  world  to  visit  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 

Christmas.  Of  all  the  religious  celebrations  in  France,  Christmas 
is  of  course  one  of  the  most  important.  In  some  of  the  large  cities, 
some  people  celebrate  Christmas  much  as  we  do.  But  in  most 
French  homes,  the  customs  are  quite  different.  About  a week  be- 
fore Christmas,  the  family  begins  building  a creche^  The  creche 
represents  the  stable  where  Christ  was  born.  It  is  usually  placed 
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The  Carnival  of  Nice.*  This  merry  festival  is  held 
in  Nice  every  year  during  the  two  weeks 
before  the  beginning  of  Lent.* 


The  shrine  at  Lourdes.*  People  come  from  many  parts  of  the  world  to  pray  at  this  shrine. 

on  the  mantelpiece  or  on  a table  in  the  living  room.  It  consists  of 
a stable  and  little  figures  of  Mary,  Joseph,  the  shepherds,  and 
farm  animals.  Angels  strung  on  thread  fioat  above  the  manger. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  when  the  creche  is  ready  but  for  the  little 
figure  of  the  Infant  Jesus,  candles  around  the  creche  are  lit.  At 
this  time,  the  father  also  lights  the  special  yule  log  on  the 
hearth.  This  yule  log  was  chosen  very  carefully  several  days 
before.  He  pours  wine  over  the  log  before  he  lights  it.  With  the 
candles  burning  and  the  yule  log  ablaze,  the  whole  family  joins 
in  singing  ancient  Christmas  songs.  Then  the  father  says  a 
special  prayer. 

It  is  now  time  for  the  little  children  to  go  to  bed.  Before 
they  go,  however,  they  place  their  shoes  before  the  fire.  In  the 
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morning  there  will  be  a small  present  for  every  one  of  them.  The 
older  members  of  the  family  go  to  Midnight  Mass.*  This  church 
service  usually  begins  at  eleven  and  lasts  till  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  The  organ  plays  and  choirs  sing  beautiful  chants.  After 
the  Midnight  Mass,  the  parents  place  the  little  figure  of  Jesus  in 
the  manger  of  the  creche.  Then  a real  midnight  feast  begins  which 
is  called  the  Reveillon.'^  Everybody  is  very  hungry,  because  they 
have  not  eaten  since  early  evening. 

The  following  day  everybody  sleeps  late  except  the  children, 
who  greet  the  figure  of  Jesus  in  the  manger  with  great  joy.  They 
are  excited  because  there  are  presents  in  their  shoes.  Around  noon 

A Christmas  procession.  On  Christmas  Eve  millions  of  French  people  go  to  Midnight  Mass.* 


A Christmas  party.  Some  French  schools  hove  Christmas  parties  much  like  our  own 


the  whole  family  gathers  around  the  Christmas  table,  which  is 
gaily  decorated,  to  eat  the  golden-brown,  stuffed  goose.  At  the  end 
of  the  meal,  a special  dessert  is  served.  This  dessert  is  called  the 
Buche  de  Noel.''  It  is  a filled  cake  in  the  shape  of  a yule  log.  • 

About  six  in  the  evening,  the  lights  around  the  creche  are  lit 
again.  In  most  homes  Christmas  poems  are  recited.  But  the  heads 
of  young  and  old  alike  soon  start  to  nod.  It  has  been  an  exciting 
day  and  everyone  is  very  tired. 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

1.  What  holiday  is  celebrated  by  the  people  3.  A famous  shrine  in  southern  France  is 

of  France  on  July  1 4?  located  in  what  small  village? 

2.  Describe  the  Carnival  of  Nice.  When  does  4.  Explain  how  many  French  families  cele- 

it  begin  and  how  long  does  it  last?  brate  Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas  Day. 


Artists  at  work.  Painters  from  many  other  lands  come  to  France  to  study  art, 


CHAPTER  FIFTEEN 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

If  we  walk  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine  River*  in  Paris,*  we 
can  watch  many  artists  at  work.  These  painters  have  come  from 
all  over  the  world.  They  are  painting  the  gleaming  river  and  the 
buildings  and  trees  along  its  banks.  Painters  can  be  seen  along  the 
streets  and  highways  all  over  France.  Artists  love  to  paint  the 
beautiful  French  countryside. 

If  we  visit  one  of  the  art  schools  in  Paris,  we  can  watch  artists 
drawing  or  painting  pictures  of  the  models,  who  sit  or  stand 
patiently  on  raised  platforms.  The  teacher  passes  quickly  from 
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student  to  student,  pointing  out  their  mistakes.  Maybe  in  one  of 
these  schools  we  shall  see  a picture  being  made  which  one  day  will 
hang  in  a great  museum. 

Let  us  visit  the  Louvre,*  the  world’s  largest  palace.  In  it  are 
seven  museums.  In  the  sculpture  museum  are  examples  of  both 
ancient  and  modern  sculpture.  Here  we  shall  see  the  “Winged 
Victory,”  a broken  but  beautiful  statue  from  ancient  Greece.  We 
shall  also  see  the  “Venus  de  Milo,”  another  statue  from  ancient 
Greece.  This  is  the  most  famous  statue  in  the  world.  The  art 
museum  contains  the  world’s  largest  collection  of  paintings.  Here 
we  can  see  the  famous  “Mona  Lisa,”  which  was  painted  by  the 
great  Italian  artist  Leonardo  da  Vinci.* 

We  are  especially  interested  in  the  paintings  by  French  artists. 
There  are  more  than  a thousand  French  paintings  in  the  Louvre. 


The  Louvre*  is  the  world’s  largest  palace.  In  it  are  seven  museums 


“The  Angelus”  is  a famous  French  painting  by  Jean  Francois  Millet.*  It  was  painted  in  1859. 


Among  them  are  “The  Gleaners”  and  “The  Angelus.”  These 
famous  pictures  were  painted  by  Jean  Frangois  Millet.* 

Two  famous  modern  French  artists  are  Degas*  and  Renoir.* 
Degas  is  especially  well  known  for  his  paintings  of  ballet  dancers. 
Renoir  is  famous  for  his  use  of  color,  particularly  his  lifelike 
coloring  of  hair  and  skin.  The  picture  on  page  122  is  a good 
example  of  the  delicate  brush  technique  which  we  see  in  his 
paintings. 

French  workers  have  always  loved  art.  It  is  said  that  one  time 
when  the  king  stopped  work  on  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,* 
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A painting  by  Renoir.*  This  modern  French  artist 
is  noted  for  his  delicate  brush  technique. 


the  stoneworkers  continued  to  work  secretly  by  night.  As  you  look 
at  the  carvings  in  this  cathedral,  you  will  agree  that  if  the  story  is 
true,  they  did  wonderful  work,  even  by  lamplight. 

We  could  spend  weeks  in  northern  France  just  looking  at 
cathedrals.  Perhaps  the  beautiful  stained  glass  would  interest 
us  most.  When  we  step  into  the  Sainte-Chapelle*  in  Paris,  it  is 
almost  as  though  we  were  inside  a giant  jewel  case.  The  bright 
sunshine  makes  the  red,  blue,  green,  and  gold  glass  sparkle  like 
thousands  of  precious  stones.  Cathedrals  and  churches  in  the 
style  of  Sainte-Chapelle,  with  pointed  arches  and  wonderful 
stained  glass,  were  first  built  in  France  around  the  year  1150. 
This  kind  of  church  is  called  Gothic.*  It  has  been  copied  every- 
where. Of  course,  the  French  have  built  other  churches,  too.  The 


A modern 


French  chapel  which  was  decorated  by  Henri  Matisse,*  a famous  French  artist. 


picture  on  page  123  shows  a modern  chapel  decorated  by  Henri 
Matisse,*  a well-known  French  painter. 

When  we  visit  the  larger  towns  and  cities  of  France,  we  notice 
what  busy  places  the  libraries  and  bookstores  are.  France  has 
had  many  great  writers.  We  are  familiar  with  the  works  of  some. 
We  know  “Sleeping  Beauty’’  and  other  fairy  tales  that  were 
written  by  Charles  Perrault.*  We  are  familiar  with  the  works  of 
Alexandre  Dumas*  because  many  of  his  stories,  such  as  The  Three 
Musketeers,  have  been  made  into  plays,  movies,  and  comics. 


Victor  Hugo"^  is  one  of  the  best-known  French  writers.  He  wrote  novels,  plays,  poems,  and  essays. 

We  may  have  read  “The  Necklace”  by  Guy  de  Maupassant,*  a 
French  writer  who  is  famous  for  his  short  stories. 

One  of  the  best-known  French  writers  is  Victor  Hugo.*  This 
famous  author  wrote  novels,  plays,  poems,  and  essays.  One  of 
his  works,  Les  Miserables'^  (The  Unfortunate  Ones),  is  one  of 
the  greatest  novels  of  all  time.  Another  well-known  French 
writer  is  Voltaire,*  who  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Voltaire’s 
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Making  a violin.  Many  skilled  craftsmen  create  fine  musical  instruments. 


attacks  on  the  misuses  of  religion  and  government  in  France 
caused  him  to  be  sent  to  jail  and  into  exile. 

At  the  opera  in  Paris,  and  in  concert  halls  and  churches 
throughout  France,  we  can  see  people  enjoying  the  works  of 
French  composers.  If  we  wish,  we  may  see  graceful  ballet  dancers. 
Maybe  we  shall  see  them  dance  to  music  composed  by  Maurice 
Ravel.* 

Many  French  craftsmen  also  spend  their  lives  creating  works 
of  beauty.  At  Sevres*  or  at  Limoges,*  we  can  watch  potters 
shaping  fine  china.  Talented  men  and  women  paint  designs  on 
vases  and  dishes  that  are  bought  by  people  all  over  the  world. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  we  can  watch  girls  making  lace. 
Some  of  this  lace  looks  very  fragile,  but  it  will  last  many  years. 
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In  Paris  we  can  visit  the  factory  where  beautiful  Gobelin* 
tapestries  are  woven.  The  Gobelin  factory  is  supported  by  the 
French  government.  Many  paintings  by  great  artists  have  been 
reproduced  in  tapestry.  To  obtain  the  exact  colors  of  one  of  these 
paintings,  the  Gobelin  weavers  used  more  than  ten  thousand 
shades  of  colored  threads.  Many  Gobelin  tapestries  hang  in  public 
buildings  throughout  France,  where  everyone  can  enjoy  looking 
at  them.  In  the  museums  of  France  we  can  see  tapestries  that 
were  made  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

j— — — — — — — DO  YOU  KNOW 

1.  What  famous  art  museum  is  located  in  at  “The  Angelus,"  which  was  painted  by 

Paris?  What  are  some  of  the  statues  and  Jean  Francois  Millet?  See  page  121. 

paintings  that  you  might  see  there?  3.  Where  might  you  see  fine  china  being 

2.  What  ideas  come  to  your  mind  as  you  look  made?Where  are  Gobelin  tapestries  made? 


Weaving  a Gobelin*  tapestry.  Gobelin  tapestries  are  among  the  finest  in  Europe, 


The  standing  stones  of  Carnac*  were  set  up  by  people  who  lived  four  to  five  thousand  years  ago, 


CHAPTER  SIXTEEN 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE 

Early  people  of  France.  More  than  ten  thousand  years  ago  there 
were  people  living  in  France.  They  lived  in  caves  and  rock  shel- 
ters, and  made  their  living  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Their  tools 
and  weapons  were  made  of  stone,  bone,  and  horn,  and  their 
clothing  was  made  from  the  skins  of  animals.  On  some  cave  walls 
in  southern  F^rance  you  can  see  huge  drawings  that  were  made 
by  these  early  people.  The  drawings  show  animals  and  hunting 
scenes. 
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Later,  other  people  came  into  France  from  the  east,  the  north, 
and  the  south.  For  protection,  some  of  these  people  built  their 
homes  on  poles  which  they  had  driven  into  the  lake  bottoms. 
They  were  called  “Lake  Dwellers.”  Others  lived  in  caves,  or  in 
huts  built  of  turf  or  logs.  In  addition  to  hunting  and  fishing,  these 
tribes  raised  rye  and  oats.  Four  or  five  thousand  years  ago  some 
of  the  early  people  set  up  the  great  standing  stones  of  Carnac,* 
pictured  on  page  128. 

Romans  came  to  France.  When  the  Romans  invaded  France  in  58 
B.C.,  most  of  the  people  living  there  were  the  Celts,*  or  Gauls,*  as 
the  Romans  called  them.  The  Romans  conquered  the  Celts  and 


The  Romans  built  aqueducts, roads,  torts,  and  cities  while  they  were  in  France. 


brought  their  own  civilization  to  France.  They  introduced  Roman 
laws  and  government.  They  built  roads,  forts,  and  cities.  Many  of 
the  Celts  adopted  the  Roman  dress,  language,  and  customs.  Some 
adopted  Christianity,  which  was  introduced  into  France  during 
the  Roman  period. 

The  Roman  Empire  began  to  weaken  in  the  third  century.  Ger- 
man barbarians*  from  the  region  north  and  east  of  the  Rhine 
River*  began  coming  into  southern  and  western  Europe.  Some 
came  to  plunder  the  Roman  lands,  others  came  to  find  new  homes. 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  more  German  barbarians  were 
driven  into  the  land  that  is  now  France  by  the  Huns,*  who  came 
from  Asia. 

France  was  united  under  the  Franks.*  One  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  German  tribes  was  that  of  the  Franks.  A young  Frankish 
king  named  Clovis*  defeated  the  Romans  in  northern  France  in 
486  A.D.  and  added  northern  France  to  the  lands  controlled  by 
the  Franks.  After  Clovis  and  his  warriors  became  Christians,  most 
of  the  Christian  Celts  who  lived  in  this  region  accepted  him  as 
their  leader. 

Clovis  was  able  to  extend  his  rule  over  most  of  France  as  well 
as  over  other  parts  of  Europe.  Just  before  he  died  he  divided  his 
lands  among  his  four  sons.  The  kingdom  was  not  again  united 
under  a strong  king  until  the  time  of  Charlemagne,*  late  in  the 
eighth  century. 

Charlemagne  was  the  greatest  of  the  Frankish  rulers.  He  be- 
came the  sole  ruler  of  the  Franks  in  771.  He  extended  his  king- 
dom until  he  controlled  not  only  France  but  much  of  Europe.  He 
was  interested  in  education  and  established  schools  for  the  lower 
classes,  as  well  as  for  the  nobles.  He  brought  great  scholars  to 
his  court. 
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Roman  ruins  in  Arles.*  This  city  in  southeastern 
France  was  an  important  Roman  town. 


The  crowning  of  Charlemagne.'^  Charlemagne  extended  his  rule  over  most  of  Europe. 


After  Charlemagne’s  death  his  empire  passed  on  to  his  son,  but 
it  was  soon  divided,  and  it  was  never  united  again  under  one  ruler. 
The  new  rulers  quarreled  among  themselves  in  an  effort  to  gain 
territory  from  each  other. 

The  French  kings  that  followed  had  little  power.  They  de- 
pended upon  the  nobles  to  furnish  them  with  money  and  soldiers. 
Gradually,  however,  the  power  of  the  king  of  France  became 
greater  than  that  of  the  nobles. 

The  people  turned  to  the  nobles  for  protection.  During  this  time  the 
Vikings*  and  other  barbarians  were  invading  and  plundering 
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the  country.  The  people  turned  to  the  nobles  for  aid  and  protec- 
tion. In  exchange  for  this  protection,  they  worked  for  the  nobles 
and  paid  them  taxes. 

The  nobles  usually  lived  in  large,  fortified*  castles.  The  peasants 
built  their  one-room  thatched  huts  near  the  castles.  This  is  how 
many  medieval*  villages  began.  The  land  around  a village  be- 
longed to  the  lord  and  was  cultivated  by  the  peasants.  Seldom  did 
the  peasants  go  far  from  the  village. 

Towns  grew  and  gained  freedom.  During  the  eleventh  century 
many  towns  in  France  began  to  grow.  Some  were  old  Roman 
towns.  Others  were  towns  which  had  grown  up  around  the  castles 

Mont-Saint-Michel.*  The  beautiful  monastery*  on  this  rock  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century. 


of  nobles,  or  around  shrines  or  mines.  As  the  towns  grew  in  size 
and  importance,  the  townspeople  demanded  more  rights.  In  many 
towns  they  were  able  to  force  the  nobles  to  grant  them  town 
charters.  These  charters  guaranteed  certain  rights  and  privileges 
to  the  people.  In  some  towns  the  people  set  up  their  own  rules  for 
town  government.  Gradually  the  nobles  lost  much  of  their  control 
over  the  townspeople. 

—DO  YOU  KNOW 

1 . Where  can  you  see  drawings  made  by  3.  What  barbarian  tribe  gained  control  of 

the  early  people  in  France?  France?  Name  two  of  its  great  kings. 

2.  What  were  some  of  the  things  the  Romans  4.  Why  did  people  need  the  protection  of 

brought  to  France?  the  nobles  during  the  Middle  Ages? 


A medieval*  city.  High  walls  protected  medieval  cities  against  attack 


This  young  peasant  girl  led  French  armies  during  the  Hundred  Years’  War, 


CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN 

RISE  OF  MODERN  FRANCE 

English  kings  controlled  almost  all  of  western  France.  By  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  English  king  controlled  almost  all  of 
the  western  half  of  France,  from  the  Pyrenees  Mountains*  north 
to  the  English  Channel.  During  the  next  two  centuries,  there 
were  many  disagreements  between  the  French  and  English  kings 
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over  the  ownership  of  these  lands.  The  two  nations  were  trade 
rivals  as  well,  and  they  also  disagreed  over  fishing  rights  in  the 
English  Channel. 

The  Hundred  Years’  War*  began.  About  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century  the  trouble  between  England  and  France  fiamed 
into  a war.  In  1328  the  French  king  had  died  without  leaving  a 
male  heir.  Then,  Edward  III*  of  England  claimed  that  he  had 
inherited  the  French  throne  through  his  mother,  who  was  a 
French  princess.  Later,  in  1346,  Edward  landed  in  France  with  an 
army  to  seize  the  throne.  Because  the  series  of  struggles  between 
France  and  England  lasted  more  than  a hundred  years,  it  is 
known  as  the  Hundred  Years’  War. 

Joan  of  Arc*  aided  France.  In  1429  the  Hundred  Years’  War  was 
going  very  badly  for  the  French.  The  French  king  had  died  and 
the  heir  to  the  throne  was  doing  little  to  check  the  English,  who 
still  held  a large  amount  of  land  in  France.  Then,  Joan  of  Arc,  a 
young  peasant  girl  from  Lorraine,*  came  to  the  young  king  and 
begged  him  for  some  troops  so  that  she  might  try  to  save  the  city 
of  Orleans,*  which  was  being  attacked  by  the  English.  Joan  was 
inspired  by  “voices”  that  told  her  to  go  and  help  her  king  save 
France.  Finally,  those  who  heard  her  believed  that  she  was  sent 
by  God.  Joan  rode  at  the  head  of  the  troops  clothed  in  armor 
like  a soldier.  The  French  took  courage  and  were  victorious  at 
Orleans.  Under  her  direction  the  French  continued  to  be  suc- 
cessful. But  in  1430  Joan  of  Arc  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  She  was  tried  as  a witch,  found  guilty  by  a court  of 
French  clergymen,  and  burned  at  the  stake.  After  her  execution, 
Joan’s  spirit  seemed  to  inspire  the  French.  Little  by  little  they 
drove  the  English  back  until  only  Calais*  remained  in  English 
hands. 
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Richelieu'''  helped  to  make  the  French  king  all-powerful.  The  people  had  few  rights. 

French  kings  became  powerful  and  extravagant.  The  French  kings 
continued  to  enlarge  their  kingdom.  Louis  XI*  extended  French 
rule  almost  to  the  boundaries  of  modern  France.  He  also  took 
more  power  for  himself.  Richelieu,*  the  brilliant  minister  of  King 
Louis  XIII,*  finished  the  job  of  making  the  French  king  all- 
powerful.  Richelieu  took  away  all  the  important  powers  of  the 
nobles  and  the  provincial*  governors.  The  king  then  had  absolute 
power  in  government. 

Louis  XIV*  took  over  a kingdom  greater  than  that  of  any 
previous  French  king.  He  carried  on  wars  to  make  it  even  larger. 
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Not  all  of  these  wars  were  successful,  however.  They  were  also 
very  expensive,  and  thousands  of  Frenchmen  died  in  them.  Louis 
XIV  also  built  the  magnificent  but  costly  palace  of  Versailles.* 

The  wars,  the  building  of  Versailles,  and  the  extravagant  way  in 
which  the  King  and  his  court  lived  cost  great  sums  of  money. 
This  money  was  raised  by  taxing  the  peasants  and  tradespeople. 
These  people  became  poorer  and  more  discontented. 

The  Estates-General*  met  in  1789.  When  Louis  XVI*  came  to  the 
throne  in  1774,  the  French  nation  was  almost  bankrupt.  The  King 
needed  more  money  to  run  the  government  and  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses. But  he  had  difficulty  in  getting  more  money  from  the 
already  overtaxed  common  people.  The  nobles,  who  were  able 
to  pay,  were  not  taxed.  The  high  courts  of  justice  told  the  King 

Versailles.*  Louis  XIV*  built  this  expensive  palace  at  a time  when  many  Frenchmen  were  starving. 


Storming  the  Bastille.*  In  1789,  a Paris*  mob  attacked  this  royal  prison  and  released  the  prisoners. 

he  would  have  to  call  a meeting  of  the  Estates-General  and  ask 
these  representatives  from  various  parts  of  France  to  approve 
additional  taxes.  In  1789  the  Estates-General  met  at  Versailles. 

The  members  of  the  Third  Estate,*  which  was  one  of  the  three 
groups  that  made  up  the  Estates-General,  represented  more  than 
nine  tenths  of  the  people  of  France.  They  came  to  the  meeting 
with  notebooks  filled  with  complaints  made  by  the  common 
people  against  the  government.  The  Third  Estate  demanded  that 
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the  Estates-General  sit  together  and  that  each  member  vote, 
instead  of  meeting  separately  and  having  only  one  vote  for  each 
group  as  had  previously  been  done.  When  the  King  did  not  reply, 
the  Third  Estate  declared  itself  to  be  a National  Assembly.  The 
members  took  an  oath  not  to  return  to  their  homes  until  they  had 
written  a constitution  for  France.  The  King  finally  agreed  to  let 
the  Estates-General  sit  together  and  vote  as  members  of  a 
National  Assembly. 

The  French  Revolution*  broke  out.  At  this  time,  riots  were  taking 
place  in  many  parts  of  France.  On  July  14,  1789,  a mob  in  Paris* 
attacked  and  captured  the  Bastille,*  a royal  prison  and  fortress. 
This  day  has  since  been  celebrated  each  year  in  France. 

In  1791  a constitution  was  written  which  declared  that  Louis 
XVI  should  remain  king,  but  it  gave  the  power  to  make  laws  to  a 
Legislative  Assembly.  This  Assembly  was  elected  by  representa- 
tives chosen  by  the  people. 

France  was  proclaimed  a republic.  One  group  of  French  leaders 
was  determined  to  get  rid  of  the  King  altogether  and  establish  a 
Republic.  In  1792  they  led  a revolt  in  Paris.  Then  the  Legislative 
Assembly  voted  to  suspend  the  King  and  to  call  a National  Con- 
vention* for  the  purpose  of  writing  a new  constitution.  When  the 
National  Convention  met,  it  proclaimed  France  a republic. 

The  Reign  of  Terror*  began.  Violent  men  soon  gained  control  of 
the  National  Convention.  They  led  a Reign  of  Terror  against  all 
people  suspected  of  sympathizing  with  the  King  or  of  criticizing 
the  leaders  who  were  in  control  of  the  National  Convention.  The 
King  and  Queen  were  executed.  Thousands  of  people  were  killed 
or  imprisoned.  Finally  the  people  sickened  of  bloodshed.  The 
Reign  of  Terror  ended  when  its  last  leader,  Maximilien  Robes- 
pierre,* was  executed. 
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Napoleon  Bonaparte.*  As  Emperor  of  France,  Napoleon  ruled  much  of  Europe  from  1804  until  1815. 


After  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  over,  the  National  Convention 
was  free  to  carry  out  its  original  purpose  of  writing  a constitution 
for  France.  In  1795  a new  constitution  was  completed.  This 
constitution  provided  for  a legislature  composed  of  two  houses, 
and  for  an  executive  committee  of  five  persons  chosen  by  the 
legislature.  After  the  constitution  was  finished,  the  National 
Convention  dissolved  itself. 

Napoleon*  became  ruler  of  France.  Austria  and  Prussia  had  been 
at  war  with  France  since  1792.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror  they 
were  joined  by  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Sardinia. 
French  armies,  however,  defeated  the  invaders.  By  1795,  only 
Austria,  Great  Britain,  and  Sardinia  had  not  signed  peace  treaties 
with  France.  The  new  French  government  decided  to  send  two 
armies  to  attack  Austria. 
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One  of  the  two  armies  was  commanded  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
who  won  a series  of  brilliant  victories  against  the  Austrians. 
Napoleon  returned  to  France  as  a hero.  Within  a few  years  his 
popularity  won  him  enough  power  to  overthrow  the  government. 
Under  a new  constitution  he  became  First  Consul*  of  France,  but 
he  was  actually  a military  dictator.  In  1804  Napoleon  was  declared 
Emperor  of  France. 

For  the  next  ten  years  France  was  continuously  at  war  with 
many  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  Napoleon’s  armies  were  defeated 
near  Leipzig*  when  Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Sweden  united 
their  armies  against  him.  At  Waterloo,*  in  1815,  Napoleon  lost 
his  final  battle.  He  was  exiled  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,*  where 
he  died  in  1821. 

France  finally  gained  a stable  government.  The  brother  of  Louis 
XVI  was  next  placed  on  the  throne.  But  the  people  did  not  want 
a king.  In  1848  there  was  another  revolution.  Another  republic 
was  set  up  and  the  nephew  of  Napoleon  was  elected  president. 
But,  like  his  uncle,  he  set  aside  the  republic  and  had  himself 
declared  Emperor  of  France. 

In  1870  France  went  to  war  with  Prussia  and  was  defeated.  The 
peace  treaty  forced  France  to  give  up  large  sums  of  money,  as  well 
as  Alsace*  and  eastern  Lorraine.  France  again  became  a republic. 
This  form  of  government  lasted  until  World  War  H. 

France  suffered  in  two  world  wars.  During  World  War  I,  the  Ger- 
man armies  swept  into  France,  and  France  became  a battle- 
ground. By  the  end  of  the  war,  in  1918,  France  had  lost  nearly  a 
million  soldiers.  Cities  were  badly  damaged  and  hundreds  of  farms 
and  factories  lay  in  ruins. 

In  May,  1940,  the  Germans  again  marched  into  France.  The 
armies  of  the  French  Republic  were  no  match  for  the  Germans, 
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and  in  June  the  French  surrendered.  Thousands  of  men  fled  from 
France  to  flght  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.*  Many  people  joined  the 
French  underground.*  They  sent  information  to  the  Allies  and 
helped  Allied  airmen  who  were  shot  down  to  get  back  to  England. 
France  was  liberated  from  German  occupation  in  1944,  and  Ger- 
many was  Anally  defeated  in  1945.  France  was  free  once  more. 

DO  YOU  KNOW — 

1.  What  were  some  of  the  causes  of  the  3.  How  did  Napoleon  Bonaparte  become 

Hundred  Years'  War?  the  emperor  of  France? 

2.  Tell  why  the  French  people  wanted  to  over-  4.  Explain  how  France  suffered  in  the  two 

throw  their  king  and  establish  a republic.  World  Wars. 


American  soldiers  in  Paris.  France  y/as  liberated  from  German  occupation  in  August  1 944. 


The  Luxembourg  Palace*  in  Paris.*  The  Senate  of  France  meets  in  this  old  palace. 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEEN 

GOVERNMENT 

France  is  a free  and  democratic  country.  France  has  a democratic 
form  of  government  that  is  based  on  a constitution  which  guaran- 
tees the  rights  and  freedoms  of  the  people.  The  present  constitu- 
tion was  approved  by  a majority  of  the  people  in  September,  1958. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Republic,  which  the  present 
government  of  France  is  sometimes  called.  All  the  citizens  of 
France  have  equal  rights,  no  matter  what  their  race  or  religion 
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General  Charles  de  Gaulle  is  the  President 
of  the  Fifth  Republic*  of  France. 


may  be.  They  are  free  to  express  their  opinions  without  fear. 
They  may  worship  God  in  the  church  of  their  own  choice.  The 
personal  freedom  of  Frenchmen  may  not  be  taken  away  without 
a proper  trial  in  court.  French  citizens  who  are  twenty-one  years 
of  age  or  over  may  vote  for  the  people  who  make  their  country’s 
laws. 

The  laws  of  France  are  made  by  the  members  of  Parliament.  The 
Parliament*  of  France,  like  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  is 
divided  into  two  houses.  These  are  the  National  Assembly  and 
the  Senate.  The  482  members  of  the  National  Assembly  are 
elected  by  the  people  for  terms  of  five  years.  The  273  members  of 


The  National  Assembly.  Members  of  this  lawmaking  body  are  elected  for  five  years. 

the  Senate  are  elected  for  terms  of  nine  years  by  representatives 
of  the  French  people.  Most  of  these  representatives  are  members 
of  the  National  Assembly  or  members  of  local  governments  in 
France. 

The  Parliament  makes  the  laws  of  France.  A proposed  law,  or  bill, 
can  be  introduced  in  either  the  National  Assembly  or  the  Senate. 
After  the  bill  has  been  voted  on  and  passed  in  one  house,  it  is  sent 
to  the  other  house  for  approval.  Then  the  bill  must  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  for  his  signature  before  it  can  become  a law. 

The  laws  of  France  are  carried  out  by  the  president,  the  premier,  and 
the  cabinet.  The  president,  the  premier,*  and  the  cabinet  are  the 
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leaders  of  the  French  government.  The  president  is  elected  di- 
rectly by  the  French  people  for  a term  of  seven  years.  Under  the 
constitution,  the  president  has  a great  deal  of  power.  He  appoints 
government  officials  and  signs  laws  passed  by  Parliament.  When 
he  disagrees  with  the  National  Assembly,  he  can  dissolve  it  and 
call  for  general  elections.  The  president  is  also  commander  of  the 
armed  forces.  When  the  nation  is  in  danger,  the  president  has  the 
right  to  take  any  action  he  thinks  necessary. 

The  premier  is  usually  a leader  of  the  political  party  that 
has  the  most  members  in  the  National  Assembly.  However,  the 
president  appoints  the  premier  without  the  advice  of  Parliament. 
The  premier  proposes  the  men  he  wishes  to  be  members  of  the 
cabinet,  and  the  president  officially  appoints  them.  Parliament 
can  force  the  premier  to  resign,  but  this  cannot  be  done  easily. 
Before  a premier  resigns,  the  National  Assembly  must  do  one 
of  two  things.  A majority  of  the  Assembly  must  vote  to  cen- 
sure, or  openly  reprove  the  premier,  or  they  must  refuse  to 
pass  a measure  for  which  he  has  specifically  asked  support. 

The  Constitutional  Council  is  another  important  part  of  the 
government.  This  committee  of  nine  members  is  responsible  for 
seeing  that  elections  are  carried  out  according  to  the  constitution. 
It  also  studies  the  laws  passed  by  Parliament  to  see  that  they  are 
not  contrary  to  the  constitution. 

The  French  courts  explain  and  uphold  the  country’s  laws.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  courts  to  see  that  the  rights  of  the  French  people 
are  protected.  France  has  lower  courts,  courts  of  appeal,  and 
supreme  courts.  A citizen  who  believes  he  has  not  had  a fair  trial 
in  one  court  has  the  right  to  appeal  to  a higher  court.  The  highest 
court  of  law  in  France  to  which  a citizen  may  appeal  is  the  Court 
of  Cassation. 
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Election  day.  In  nation-wide  elections,  the  people 
of  France  vote  for  the  members  of  the 
Notional  Assembly. 


There  are  other  high  courts  in  France,  also.  The  High  Court  of 
Justice  is  a special  court  formed  of  members  elected  from  Parlia- 
ment. If  a majority  of  both  houses  of  Parliament  should  ever 
accuse  the  president,  the  premier,  or  members  of  the  cabinet 
of  committing  crimes  against  France,  this  court  must  try  the 
case. 

In  French  courts,  decisions  are  made  by  one  judge  or  by  several 
judges  acting  together.  Witnesses  do  not  always  appear  at  a 
trial.  They  are  questioned  before  the  trial  by  a judge,  and  their 
information  is  presented  in  writing.  There  are  usually  no  juries 
in  French  courts.  However,  serious  criminal  cases  are  tried  by 
courts  of  assizes,  which  consist  of  three  judges  and  a jury  of 
nine  persons. 

A court  trial.  Except  for  serious  criminal  cases,  there  are  no  juries  in  French  court  trials. 


The  national  flag  of  France  was  adopted  in  1 830.  It  is  blue,  white,  and  red. 


The  French  people  elect  their  local  government  councils.  France  is 
divided  into  ninety  districts  called  departments.  Each  department 
is  headed  by  a prefect,  who  is  appointed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment. The  prefect  is  assisted  by  a council,  which  is  elected  by  the 
people.  Within  the  departments  are  smaller  units  of  local  govern- 
ment. The  smallest  of  these  is  the  commune.*  The  people  of  each 
commune  elect  their  own  local  council  members.  The  council 
chooses  the  mayor  of  the  commune. 


DO  YOU  KNOW — — — 

1.  In  what  ways  is  the  government  of  France  3.  When  is  it  necessary  for  the  French 

similar  to  that  of  the  United  States?  premier  and  his  cabinet  to  resign? 

2.  How  is  the  president  of  France  elected?  4.  What  is  the  highest  court  of  law  in  France 

Name  three  of  his  duties.  to  which  a citizen  may  appeal? 
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GLOSSARY 


Your  study  of  France  will  be  more  interesting  if  you  take  time  to  use  this 
glossary. 

You  should  turn  to  this  glossary  each  time  a word  that  you  read  in  the  text  is 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*),  unless  you  clearly  understand  the  word.  The  letters 
that  appear  inside  the  brackets  following  each  word  show  you  how  the  word  should 
sound  when  it  is  correctly  pronounced.  The  capital  letters  used  in  indicating  the 
pronunciation  show  you  which  syllable  of  the  word  is  to  receive  the  chief  stress,  as: 
Bastille  (bas  TEEL). 

The  meaning  of  each  word  in  the  glossary  is  explained  to  help  you  better  under- 
stand the  text  and  pictures  of  this  book.  You  will  learn  much  more  about  France 
if  you  will  use  this  glossary. 


alfalfa  (al  FAL  fuh).  A plant  with  clover- 
like leaves,  purple  flowers,  and  deep 
roots.  It  is  valuable  food  for  farm 
animals. 

Allies  (al  LIZE).  Name  for  the  combina- 
tion of  countries  that  fought  against 
Germany  in  World  War  II.  Also  those 
that  fought  against  Germany  in  World 
War  I. 

Alps  (ALPS).  A mountain  system  in 
south  central  Europe.  (See  map,  page 
17.) 

Alsace  (AL  sas).  A French  province 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Germany. 
Located  between  the  Vosges  Mountains 
and  the  Rhine  River. 

Alsace-Lorraine  (AL  sas  luh  RAIN).  A 
region  in  northeastern  France.  See 

Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

anatomy  (uh  NAT  oh  mih).  The  art  of 
separating  the  different  parts  of  the 
human  body,  in  order  to  study  them. 
Also,  the  structure  of  the  body. 

aqueduct  (AK  wee  dukt).  A bridgelike 
structure  that  carries  flowing  water. 
Usually  built  to  bridge  a river  or  a 
hollow. 

Aquitaine  (AK  wih  tain).  A region  in 
southwestern  France.  (See  map,  page 
17.) 

Arc  de  Triomphe  (ARK  duh  trih  YONF). 
In  English,  Arch  of  -Triumph.  Often 
called  “The  Sympol  df  France.”  Con- 
tains the  tomb  of^,  Hcance’s  Unknown 
Soldier.  (See  pictur'^^page  95.) 

Ardennes  (arDEHN)  Plateau.  A wooded 
region  of  worn-down  mountains  in 
northern  France,  extending  into  Bel- 
gium. 


\y Arles  (ARL).  City  in  southeastern 
France.  Site  of  famous  Roman  ruins. 
(See  map,  page  85.) 

baccalaureate  (hak  uh  LAW  rih  ate).  The 
examination  that  must  be  passed  be- 
fore a student  may  enter  a French  uni- 
versity. Also,  the  degree  given  after 
the  student  has  passed  the  examination. 

barbarians  (hahr  BAYR  ih  uhns).  War- 
like tribes  of  Germanic  people  who 
overran  much  of  Europe  just  before 
and  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. 

Basin  of  Aquitaine  (BAY  suhn  of  AK  wih 
tain).  Region  in  southwestern  France, 
drained  by  the  Garonne  River  and  its 
tributaries.  (See  map,  page  17.) 

Basques  (BASKS).  People  who  live  in 
the  Pyrenees  region  bordering  on  the 
Bay  of  Biscay. 

Bastille  (has  TEEL).  Prison  in  Paris, 
mainly  for  political  prisoners.  Used 
until  the  French  Revolution. 

Bastille  Day.  The  French  national  holiday, 
July  14.  Corresponds  with  our  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

bauxite  (BAWKS  ite).  An  ore  that  looks 
like  clay.  Chief  source  of  aluminum. 

Bordeaux  (hawr  DOE).  Important  port 
city  in  southwestern  France.  Located 
60  miles  inland  on  the  Garonne  River. 
(See  map,  page  85.) 

Boulogne  (boo  LONE).  City  in  northern 
France.  Fishing  port  and  cement-pro- 
ducing center.  (See  map,  page  85.) 

Bretons  (BRETT  unz).  The  people  of 
Brittany.  Mainly  of  Celtic  origin. 

Brittany  (BRITT  uh  nih).  A peninsular 
region  in  northwestern  France.  (See 
map,  page  17.) 
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BOche  de  Noel  ( BOOSH  duh  noe  EL). 
Means  “Christmas  Log.”  A Christmas 
cake  made  in  the  shape  of  a log. 

cabinetmakers  (KAB  ih  net).  Makers  of 
fine  woodwork,  especially  furniture. 

cafe  (kaf  FAY).  French  for  “coffee.” 
In  France,  place  where  wine,  beer, 
coffee,  and  light  refreshments  are  sold. 

Calais  (kal  LEH).  A seaport  and  manu- 
facturing city  in  northern  France. 
(See  map,  page  85.) 

Camembert  (KAM  uhm  bayr)  cheese.  A 
type  of  soft  cheese  made  originally  in 
the  village  of  Camembert,  in  Nor- 
mandy. (See  map,  page  85.) 

Carnac  (KAR  nak).  Community  in  Brit- 
tany. Famous  for  its  ancient  stone 
monuments.  (See  map,  page  85.) 

cascades.  A series  of  steep  waterfalls, 
usually  small. 

Catholic  (KATH  o lik).  Pertaining  to,  or 
a member  of,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Celtic  (SEL  tihk).  Pertaining  to  the  Celtic 
people  or  to  their  language.  See  Celts. 

Celts  (BELTS).  Early  inhabitants  of 
central  and  western  Europe,  including 
the  British  Isles. 

Central  Massif  (MAS  ihf).  Great  plateau 
region  of  central  France.  Covers  al- 
most one  sixth  of  the  country’s  sur- 
face. (See  map,  page  17.) 

^Champs  Elysees  (shahnz  ay  lih  ZAY). 
A tree-lined  avenue  in  Paris  leading 
from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe. 

Charlemagne  (SHAHR  luh  main),  742- 
814.  Means  “Charles  the  Great.”  King 
of  the  Franks. 

Clermont-Ferrand  (klehr  MAWN  f eh 
RAHN).A  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing city  in  south  central  France. 
(See  map,  page  85.) 

Clovis  (KLOE  vis),  466?-511.  King  of  the 
Franks.  United  many  Frankish  peoples 
into  one  kingdom. 

coke.  A hard,  pure  fuel  made  by  heating 
soft  coal  until  it  loses  some  of  its  gases. 
Often  used  in  blast  furnaces. 

college  (kol  EZH).  A French  secondary 
school  somewhat  similar  to  our  high 
school. 


combine  (KAHM  bine).  A machine  that 
cuts,  threshes,  and  cleans  grain  while 
moving  over  a field. 

commune  (KOM  une).  In  France,  the 
smallest  district  having  a government 
of  its  own.  A community. 

confetti  (kon  FET  tih).  Small  bits  of 
colored  paper  often  scattered  at  carni- 
vals and  weddings. 

Congo  (KAHNG  go)  River.  A river  in  cen- 
tral and  western  Africa,  about  3,000 
miles  long.  One  of  the  largest  rivers 
in  the  world. 

consul  (KAHN  suhl).  One  of  the  three 
chief  officials  of  the  government  of 
France  from  1799  to  1804. 

Corsica  fKA  IF/?  sih  kuh).  A French  island 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  About  100 
miles  off  the  southeastern  coast  of 
France.  (See  map,  page  12.) 

creche  (KRESH).  Means  “manger.”  In 
France,  a scene  representing  the  birth 
of  Jesus  in  Bethlehem. 

croissants  (krwah  SAHN).  Very  popular 
breakfast  rolls. 

\/Degas  (duh  GA//^,  Hilaire  (hih  LEHR), 
1835-1917.  French  painter,  born  in 
Paris.  Known.  Specially  for  his  scenes 
from  the  thea^r. 

departments.  Political  divisions  in  France. 
Each  department  is  headed  by  a prefect. 

Dreux  (DRJJH).  A town  in  north  central 
France.  (See  map,  page  85.) 

drums.  Metal  barrels  used  for  holding 
liquids,  such  as  oil  or  turpentine. 

Dumas  ( doo  MAH),  Alexandre  (ah  lek 
ZAHN  druh),  1802-1870.  A French 
novelist  and  playwright. 

dynamo  (DYE  nuh  moe).  A large  gen- 
erator. Turns  mechanical  energy  into 
electrical  energy. 

Edward  III,  1312-1377.  King  of  England 

I from  1327  to  1377. 
vjEiffel  (EYE  fuhl)  Tower.  jA  huge,  iron- 
framework  tower,  984  feet  high,  built 
by  Alexandre  EiffeK  for  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1889.  Ncrw^a  famous  Paris 
landmark. 
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Estates-General.  Name  of  national  assem- 
blies in  France  until  1789.  Made  up  of 
three  groups  (estates),  representing 
the  church,  the  nobles,  and  the  com- 
mon people. 

estuary  (ES  tyu  ehr  ih).  An  arm  of  the 
sea  at  the  lower  end  of  a river. 

Far  East.  The  countries  of  eastern  Asia. 

fertilizer  (FUR  tih  leye  zuhr).  A substance 
put  on  the  land  to  make  the  soil  more 
fertile.  See  potash. 

First  Consul  (KAHN  suhl).  The  leading 
one  of  the  3 consuls  at  the  head  of  the 
French  government  from  1799  to  1804. 

fodder.  Coarse  food  for  farm  animals. 

fortified  (FAWR  tih  fied)?  Protected  or 
strengthened.  Old  castles  and  towns 
often  had  thick  walls  and  towers  for 
defense  against  an  enemy. 

Fifth  Republic.  A name  for  the  present  gov- 
ernment of  France.  This  government 
and  a new  constitution  were  adopted  by 
the  vote  of  the  people  in  1958. 

Fourviere  (foor  VYEHR)  Hill.  A steep  hill 
in  the  old  part  of  Lyon.  On  top  of  it 
is  a 19th  century  church. 

Franks.  One  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
early  Germanic  peoples  who  lived  in 
western  Europe. 

French  Revolution.  The  rebellion  of  the 
French  people  against  the  king  and 
the  nobles  (1789-1799).  Resulted  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  French  monarchy. 

.Garonne  (guh  RAHN),  River.  River  in 
^ southern  Francd,  Raises  in  the  central 
Pyrenees,  drains  tWBasin  of  Aquitaine 
and  empties  into  me  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Gauls  (GAWLS).  The  name  given  to  the 
Celts  by  the  Romans.  See  Celts. 

Gobelin  (GAWB  uh  lihn).  Tapestry  pro- 
duced in  the  famous  (lobelin  establish- 
ment at  Paris. 

Gothic  (GAHTH  ik).  A type  of  architec- 
ture which  originated  in  France  in  the 
12th  century.  Features  pointed  arches, 
many  spires,  and  stained  glass  win- 
dows. 

Grasse  (GRAS).  A town  in  southeastern 
' France.  A leading  center  of  the  French 
perfume  industry.  (See  map,  page  85.) 

Gulf  Stream.  A warm  ocean  current,  com- 
ing from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  flow- 
ing through  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 


hedgerows.  Rows  of  shrubs  or  trees 
planted  to  enclose  or  to  separate  fields, 
hostels.  See  youth  hostels. 

Hugo  (yu  Victor,  1802-1885.  Noted 

French  writer  of  poetry,  drama,  and 
novels. 

Hundred  Years’  War,  1337-1453.  A series  of 
struggles  between  France  and  England 
that  lasted  for  more  than  100  years. 
Huns.  An  Asiatic  people  that  invaded 
Europe  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries, 
hydroelectric  (HY  droe  ih  LEK  trik) 
power.  Electric  power  produced  by  the 
force  of  rushing  water, 
lie  de  la  Cite  (EEL  duh  lah  see  TAY).  Is- 
land in  the  Seine  River.  Part  of  the 
^ central  district  of  Paris, 
lie  St.  Louis  (EEL  san  LWEE).  The 
smaller  of  two  islands  in  the  Seine 
River.  Now  part  of  the  central  district 
of  Paris. 

Issoire  (ee  SWAHR).  A town  in  south 
central  France.  Site  of  a large  alumi- 
num rolling  mill.  (See  map,  page  85.) 
Joan  of  Arc,  1412-1431.  A peasant  girl 
from  Lorraine  who  led  a French  army 
I during  the  Hundred  Years’  War.  (See 
/ picture,  page  135.) 

Jura  (JOOR  uh)  A^ouniains.  A mountain 
range  which  forms  part  of  the  boun- 
dary between  Frapce  and  Switzerland. 
(See  map,  page  17/) 

Landes  (LAHND) . A coastal  region  in 
southwestern  France.  Originally  a 
sandy  waste,  it  has  been  partly  re- 
claimed by  the  planting  of  pine  forests. 
Le  Creusot  (luh  kruh  ZOE).  A manufac- 
turing city  in  east  central  France.  Has 
large  steel  mills.  Manufactures  loco- 
motives and  armaments.  (See  map, 
page  85.) 

Le  Havre  (luh  AH  vruh).  Leading  sea- 
“port  in  northern  France.  (See  map, 
page  85.) 

Leipzig  (LIRE  sig).  An  industrial  city  in 
eastern  Germany.  Napoleon’s  army 
was  defeated  here  in  1813. 

Lent.  A period  of  fasting  observed  by 
some  churches  in  preparation  for  Eas- 
ter. 

Les  Miserables  (leh  mee  zay  RA  bluh).  A 
novel  written  by  Victor  Hugo.  One  of 
his  best-known  works. 
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Ligurians  (lih  GOO  rih  uhnz).  An  ancient 
race  of  people  who  lived  in  Switzer- 
land, northwestern  Italy,  and  south- 
eastern France. 

Lille  (LEEL).  A city  in  northern  France. 
Has  important  textile  and  metal  indus- 
tries. (See  map,  page  85.) 

Limoges  (lih  MOZH).  A city  in  west  cen- 
tral France.  Chief  center  of  French 
porcelain  industry.  (See  map,  page  85.) 

Loire  (LWAHR)  River.  Longest  river  in 
France  (625  miles).  Rises  in  the  Cen- 
tral Massif,  flows  north  into  the  Paris 
Basin  and  west  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  (See  map,  page  60.)/ 

TLoire  (LWAHR)  Valley.  Vall/y  of  the 
Loire  River.  The  part  of\the  valley  in 
western  France  is  famous  for  its  mild 
climate  and  its  many  castles. 

longshoremen.  Men  who  work  on  the 
docks  of  a seaport,  loading  and  un- 
loading ships. 

Lorraine  (luh  RAIN).  A region  in  north- 
eastern France,  along  the  borders  of 
Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  Germany. 

Louis  IX,  1214-1270.  King  of  France.  Al- 
so known  as  Saint  Louis.  Had  a long 
and  comparatively  peaceful  reign. 
(1226-1270). 

Louis  XI,  1423-1483.  King  of  France. 
Greatly  reduced  the  power  of  the 
nobles.  Laid  the  foundations  for  the 
complete  power  of  later  French  kings. 

Louis  XIII,  1601-1643.  King  of  France. 
French  government  centralized  during 
his  reign.  Greatly  influenced  in  his 
policies  by  Richelieu,  his  chief  minis- 
ter. See  Richelieu. 

Louis  XIV,  1638-1715.  King  of  France  for 
72  years.  Longest  reign  in  European 
history.  Often  called  “Sun  King”  be- 
cause of  the  splendor  of  his  reign.  , 

Louis  XVI,  1754-1793.  King  of  France  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution. 
He  was  executed  by  the  revolutionaries. 

Lourdes  (LOORD).  A town  in  southwest- 
ern France  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

/ (See  map,  page  85.) 

'^Louvre  (LOO  vruh).  Larg;est  palace  in 
the  world,  begun  in^  1200  and  finished 
in  1870.  In  its  7 mu$eunT(s  are  the  most 
important  art  collecnons  in  the  world. 


Luxembourg  (LUCK  suhm  berg)  Palace. 
Early  seventeenth-century  palace  in 
Paris.  It  is  now  used  by  the  Senate. 

lycees  (lee  SAY).  French  public  second- 
ary schools  somewhat  similar  to  our 
high  schools. 

Lyon  (lee  AWN).  Third  largest  city  in 
France.  Located  where  the  Saone  River 
flows  into  the  Rhone  River.  A leading 
textile  center.  (See  map,  page  60.) 

Madagascar.  An  island  republic  off  the 
southeastern  coast  of  the  continent  of 
Africa.  Formerly  a French  overseas 
territory.  Gained  its  independence  in 
1960. 

^Marseille  (malyf  SAY).  Oldest  and  sec- 
ond largest  city  in  France.  Also  its 
chief  Mediterranean  port.  (See  maps, 
pages  85  and  60.) 

masquerade  (mas  kuh  RADE).  A party 
or  dance  at  which  everyone  wears  a 
mask  or  costume. 

N^Wsse  (ma  TEESS),.  He^ri,  1869-1954. 

V/  A French  artist.  Noted  for  his  etch- 
ings, sculpture,  and  ^tile  designs,  as 
well  as  for  his  paintin^gs. 

Maupassant  (moe  pa  SAHN),  Guy  de 
(Gih  duh),  1850-1893.  French  short- 
story  writer  and  novelist. 

medieval  (mee  dih  EE  vuhl).  That  which 
is  typical  of  the  Middle  Ages,  roughly 
from  400  to  1400  A.D. 

Mediterranean  (meh  dih  tuh  RAY  nihuhn) 
Lowlands.  A region  in  southeastern 
France,  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  (See  map,  page  17.) 

Mediterranean  (meh  dih  tuh  RAY  nih  uhn) 
Sea.  An  inland  sea  about  2,330  miles 
long.  Enclosed  by  southern  Europe, 
western  Asia,  and  northern  Africa. 

Metz  (METS).  A city  in  northeastern 
France.  Center  of  coal  and  metal  in- 
dustries of  Lorraine.  (See  map,  page 
85.) 

Michelin  (meesh  LAN).  Rubber  manufac- 
turing company  at  Clermont-Ferrand. 
The  first  company  to  manufacture  the 
inner  tube. 

Middle  Ages.  In  Europe,  roughly  the 
period  between  400  and  1400  A.D. 

Midnight  Mass.  A service  in  the  Roman 
(Catholic  Church  celebrated  at  mid- 
night on  Christmas  Eve. 
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Millet  (mee  LEH),  Jean  Frangois  (ZHAHN 
frahn  SWAH),  1814-1875.  - French 
landscape  painter.  Painted  chiefly 
peasant  subjects. 

monastery  (MON  uh  stehr  ih).  A cloister. 
A building  or  group  of  buildings  in 
which  a number  of  monks  live. 

Mont  Blanc  (mawn  BLAHN).  Means 
“White  Mour^ain.7  The  highest  moun- 
tain (15,781  Ieet)i  in  western  Europe. 
It  is  in  the  Al|js, /located  in  southeast- 
ern France  on  th^  Italian  border.  (See 
map,  page  12.)  / 

Montmartre  (mmvn  fMAR  truh).  An  old 

/ district  in  Paris. ytlas  many  night  clubs 
and  is  a favoWe  residence  of  artists 
and  writers. 

Mont-Saint-Michel  (mawn  san  mee 

SHELL).  A fortified  monastery  on  an 
island  of  rock.  One  mile  off  the  coast 
of  northwestern  France. 

Nancy  (nahn  SIH).  A manufacturing 
city  in  northeastern  France,  178  miles 
east  of  Paris.  (See  map,  page  85.) 

Napoleon  (nuh  POE  lay  uhn)  Bonaparte 
(BOE  nuh  pahrt),  1769-1821.  A 
French  general.  Became  emperor  in 
1804.  A military  genius,  he  succeeded 
in  conquering  most  of  Europe.  De- 
feated by  combined  European  armies 
and  died  in  exile. 

National  Convention.  A meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives from  all  parts  of  France. 
They  met  in  1792  to  write  a constitu- 
tion for  France. 

Near  East.  Countries  of  southwestern 
Asia  and  southeastern  Europe. 

Nice  (NEESS).  A French  port  and  re- 
sort city  on  the  Mediterranean.  Fam- 
ous for  its  mild  winter  climate.  (See 
map,  page  85.) 

Normandy  (NAWR  muhn  dih).  A region 
in  northwestern  France.  Named  for 
the  Northmen  (Vikings)  who  settled 
there.  Rich  agricultural  region,  chiefly 
known  for  its  dairy  industry.  (See 
map,  page  17.) 

North  Atlantic  Drift.  An  ocean  current  which 
bathes  the  western  and  northern  coasts 
of  Europe  with  warm  water  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  (See  map,  page  22.) 


North  Sea.  A partially  enclosed  sea  which 
forms  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
(See  map,  page  12.) 

Notre  Dame  (NAW  truh  DAM)  Cathedral. 

The  most  beautiful  church  in  Paris. 
Begun  in  1163.  First  of  the  French 
Gothic  churches.  See  Gothic. 

Orleans  (awr  lay  AHN).  A city  in  north 
central  France,  on  the  Loire  River. 
An  important  commercial  and  trans- 
portation center.  (See  map,  page  85.) 

Palais  Bourbon  (pa  LAY  boor  BAWN). 
Famous  building  in  Paris,  built  in  the 
18th  century.  Now  used  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  ^ 

^ris  (PAR  is).  Thd  capital  and  largest 
city  of  Frandfe,  located  in  the  north. 
It  lies  on  both /banks  of  the  Seine 
River.  (See  m^,  page  85.) 

Paris  Basin.  A large,  fertile  lowland  region 
in  central  and  northern  France,  drained 
by  the  Seine  River  and  its  tributaries. 
(See  map,  page  17.) 

Paris  Exposition  of  1889.  An  exhibition  of 
the  industrial  products  of  many  coun- 
tries, held  in  Paris  in  1889.  One  of  the 
chief  features  was  the  Eiffel  Tower. 

Parisii  (puh  RIZ  ih  eye).  Ancient  tribe 
in  France  from  which  Paris  got  its 
name. 

Parliament  (PAHR  luhmuhnt) . The  legis- 
lative body  of  France.  It  is  composed 
of  the  National  Assembly  and  the  Sen- 
ate. Sessions  of  Parliament  are  held 
in  Paris. 

parochial  (puh  ROE  kih  uhl).  Pertaining 
to  a parish,  a religious  community. 

Perrault  (peh  ROE),  Charles  (SHARE) , 
1628-1703.  French  author,  famous  for 
his  fairy  tales. 

Place  de  la  Concorde  (PLAHS  duh  lah 
kahng  KOR  duh).  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  city  squares  in  the  world. 
Located  near  the  center  of  Paris. 

Place  de  I’Etoile  (PLAHS  dul  lay 
TWAHL).  A round  open  area  in  the 
heart  of  Paris.  The  Arc  de  Triomphe 
is  located  in  the  center  of  this  area, 
and  12  wide  avenues  lead  from  it  like 
the  rays  of  a star. 

plane  trees.  A kind  of  broad,  spreading 
tree  with  large  leaves. 


pompon.  An  ornamental  tuft  or  ball, 
as  of  wool  or  silk,  worn  on  clothing 
or  shoes. 

potash  (POT  ash).  A mineral  used  to 
make  fertilizer  and  chemical  products. 

prefect  (FREE  fekt).,  Th.e  chief  adminis- 
trative officer  of  a French  department. 

See  departments. 

premier  (FREE  mih  er).  The  French  name 
for  the  prime  minister.  The  premier  is 
appointed  by  the  president. 

provincial  (proe  VIHN  shut).  Pertaining 
to  a'^province,  a division  of  a country 
with  a local  government. 

^renees  (FIR  uH  neez)  Mountains.  A 
mountain  r^^  extending  about  270 
miles  along  tie  French-Spanish  bor- 
der. 

Ravel  (ra  VEL),  Maurice,  1875-1937.  One 
of  the  most  famous  French  composers 
of  modern  music. 

Reign  (RAIN)  of  Terror.  Means  “Rule  of 
Fear.”  A violent  period  of  the  French 
Revolution  during  which  no  one  was 
sure  of  his  life.  Many  people  were  exe- 
cuted without  fair  trials. 

Renoir  (ruh  NWAHRl)  , Pierre  Auguste 

'/(PYEHR  oh  1841-1919. 

^ French  painter.  \Best  known  for  his 
portraits,  landscapes,  and  flower  paint- 
ings. 

Reveillon  (ray  veh  YONG).  In  France,  a 
midnight  party  held  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Rhine  River  (RINE).  lA  river  in  western 
V Europe  that  ri^s  m the  Alps  and  flows 
into  the  North  Forms  part  of  the 
border  between  Vrance  and  Germany. 
(See  map,  page  60.) 

Rhone  River  (ROE  n).  A river  which  rises 
in  the  Swiss  Alps  and  flows  through 
southeastern  France  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  (See  map,  page  60.) 

Rhone-Saone  (ROE  n SOE  n)  Valley.  The 

long  valley  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone 
rivers.  It  extends  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean Lowlands  into  northern  France. 
(See  map,  page  17.) 

Richelieu  (ree  shuh  LYU),  Duke  of,  1585- 
1642.  French  statesman  and  cardinal. 
Chief  minister  of  Louis  XIII.  Actually 
directed  the  policies  of  France. 


Riviera  (rih  vih  APR  uh).  A narrow 

i^ebastal  strip  between  the  southern 
Alps  and  tha  Mediterranean.  Famous 
for  its  mild^inters  and  its  scenic 
beauty. 

Robespierre  (ROBES  pyair),  Maximilien, 

1758-1794.  A leader  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Responsible  for  much  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror. 

Roman  Catholic  Church.  A Christian  church 
governed  by  the  Pope. 

Rouen  (roo  AHN).  A city  in  northern 
France,  on  the  Seine  River.  Can  be 
reached  by  smaller  ocean  vessels.  A 
commercial  and  industrial  center.  (See 
map,  page  85.) 

Sacre-Coeur  (SAK  ray  RUHR).  Means 
“Holy  Heart.”  A church  built  in  the 
late  19th  century.  Can  be  seen  from 
many  parts  of  Paris. 

Sainte-Chapelle  (SANT  sha  PELL).  A 
beautiful  Gothic  church  in  Paris.  Fa- 
mous for  its  15  stained  glass  windows. 
See  Gothic. 

St.  Helena.  A British  island  in  the  South 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Site  of  Napoleon’s 
exile  from  1815  until  his  death. 

St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  (san  ZHAHN  duh 
maw  RYEN).  A town  in  southeastern 
France.  Important  aluminum-produc- 
ing center.  (See  map,  page  85.) 

St.  Nazaire  (SAN  nah  ZAIR).  A seaport 
town  in  western  France  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire  River.  Has  France’s 
largest  shipbuilding  yards.  (See  map, 
page  85.) 

Saone  (SOE  n)  River.  A river  in  eastern 
France.  Flows  southward  into  the 
Rhone  at  the  city  of  Lyon.  (See  map, 
page  60.) 

Seine  River  (SAYN).  A river  in  northern 

/ France.  Rises  in  me  highlands  of  east 
central  France,  ^lows  through  Paris 
and  empties  iiko  the  English  Channel. 
(See  map,  page  60.) 

Sevres  (SAY  vruh).  A town  in  north 
central  France  near  Paris.  Famous 
for  its  chinaware.  (See  map,  page  85.) 

smelting.  Melting  ore  in  order  to  sepa- 
rate and  refine  the  metal  in  it. 

Third  Estate.  The  group,  or  estate,  of  the 
Estates-General  that  represents  the 
common  people.  See  Estates-General. 
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tool.  To  letter  or  decorate  something 
with  heated  hand  tools,'  especially 
leather  products  such  as  purses  and 
billfolds. 

Toulouse  (too  LOOZ).  An  important  trad- 
ing and  industrial  city  in  southern 
France,  on  the  Garonne  River.  (See 
map,  page  85.) 

tributaries  (TRIB  yu  teh?'  eez).  Streams 
that  flow  into  larger  streams  or  lakes. 

turban.  A headdress  usually  consisting 
of  a cap  with  a scarf  wound  around  it. 

turbine  (TUR  bin).  An  engine  run  by  the 
force  of  water,  steam,  or  air,  which 
strikes  against  blades  fitted  on  a cen- 
tral driveshaft. 

underground.  A secretly  organized  group 
of  French  citizens  who  worked  against 
the  Germans  during  World  War  II. 

Versailles(^f  e/ir  SAH  y),.  Palace  of.  A huge 
palace  near  Paris  built  by  Louis  XIV. 
sj  Famous  for  its^^maiple  court,  its  mag- 
nificent interior,  \^d  the  park,  with 
its  many  beautifulVountains  and  sculp- 
tures. Now  a museum. 


Vikings  (VYE  kings).  Daring  Scandina- 
vian warriors  who  plundered  the 
coasts  of  Europe  from  about  800  to 
1050  A.D. 

Vinci  (VEEN  chee) , Leonardo  da  (lay  oh 
NAHR  doh  dah),  1452-1519.  A great 
Italian  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  en- 
gineer, and  scientist. 

Voltaire  (vahl  TAIR) , Francois  (frahn 
SWAH),  1694-1778.  A French  writer 
and  philosopher.  Noted  for  his  witty 
criticism  of  French  life  of  that  time. 

Vosges  (VOE  zh)  Mountains.  A mountain 
range  in  northeastern  France. 

Waterloo  (W AW  tuhr  loo).  A town  in 
Belgium.  Famed  for  the  battle  in  which 
British  and  Prussian  forces  defeated 
the  French  under  Napoleon,  in  1815. 

Western  Hemisphere  (HEM  ih  sfeer).  The 
half  of  the  globe  that  includes  North 
and  South  America. 

V^uth  hostels.;  Inexpensive  lodges  where 

/ young  people  can  spend  the  night. 
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